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This cartoon was used on the program for the Lake Shore Division meetings this 
fall. It was drawn by James Fletcher, a 1948 graduate of Maine Township 
High School, Des Plaines, who is now a student at the Chicago Art Institute. 
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THE WINTER WONDERLAND 


on our cover is another photograph by 


Samuel Myslis of 

li Chicago, the same 
by ines person whose ani- 
mal pictures make 

up our “School Teacher Zoo.” It’s a 
mighty pretty picture, but I’m willing 


to bet that Mr. Myslis’ hands got chilled 
when he took it. That brook even looks 
too cold to babble. 


means beginning. I like 
the mythological version of Janus as 
the porter of heaven, who looks both 
directions because a door has two faces. 
We're a little like that, too—it’s on the 
basis of our past actions that we see 
the need for New Year's resolutions. 


JANUARY 


FOR ILLINOIS, this January means 
the opening of the General Assembly, 
and for the IEA that means a hard fight 
to see that the schools secure their right- 
ful share of state appropriations. The 
association is particularly anxious that 
enough money be provided to pay state 
aid claims in full, possibly up to an 
equalization level of $180 per pupil. As 
you know, a $160 per child equalization 
program was set up by the last General 
Assembly, but the appropriation was in- 
sufficient to cover it. 


GATEWAY fits in very nicely, too, 
with this idea of Janus as the door- 
opener. For the first time—thanks to 
the hard work of many forward-looking 
individuals and organizations who pro- 
moted passage of the amendment— 
Illinoisans will have a chance really to 
do something about their outmoded con- 
stitution. It will be interesting to see 
what is done. 


WHILE we're talking about govern- 
ment, I might refer you to Lucille Row- 
lands’ article on page 164. It poses a 
significant question, “Can We Teach 
Citizenship?” 

a 


_ YOU'LL be interested, too, we think, 
in the article on page 192, in which a 
former teacher tells how her student 
teaching experience failed her when she 


got on the job. 
ms Vhe Editor 
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TEACHERS SPEAK UP 












rer ac 


COUNTRY TEACHER 
DESERVES HONOR 


Who? The woman or man perfectly 
qualified to teach in any school system in 
the country, but who has chosen to remain 
in some unheard-of rural Why 
Let's just say, love of teaching. What 
else can it be? Salary? Don’t be funny! 
Short hours? Silly! No discipline cases? 
Perfect teacher relationships? Admirable 
administration? Excellent community re- 
lations? Chance for promotion? Love of 
nature? Communion with the outdoors? 
Well, maybe! 

How easy it is to forget ourselves in 
large things. Many are the sessions that 
| have sat through in courses of education 
discussing the large schools. How little 
concern we give the small schools can be 
seen by searching the literature. 


school. 


By small schools, I refer to those which 
have an enrollment of 150 or less. It is 
rather interesting to observe that in 1947- 
48 the Committee on Admissions from 
Secondary Schools, University of Illinois, 
reported that 50 percent of the secondary 
schools in the state of Illinois had enroll- 
ments of 150 or less. Fortunately, schools 
are now being consolidated. 

Could it be that the rural youngster is 
only a training device for our young 
teachers? We hear it said that the rural 
child has the wonderful benefit of small 
classes. That is right. He does. But let 
us see how far that goes. The teacher 
is often burdened with five assorted 
classes, two or three co-curricular activi- 
ties, special assignments such as athletic 
events—-and don’t forget a study hall. 

Besides all this, the teacher feels it her 
duty to participate in community obli- 
gations. For all this our teacher receives 
maybe three-fourths as much as her urban 
colleague, or often less. 


Few Stick 


Furthermore, where does this benefit 
continue when young teachers will only 
stay a year or two? They have gained the 
necessary experience, and they are then 
ready for our large schools. And we 
start it all over again. By the way, did 
you know that in some states tenure laws 
apply to large districts only? 

Then there is the teacher who sticks 
it out. She is truly worthy of praise. We 
have heard much of the country doctor, 
and the few honors bestowed upon this 
worthy individual. Far fewer are the 
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honors received by the just-as-deserving 
rural teacher. 

Let us awaken to the splendid work 
being done in some of our rural schools. 
Give the children in all our smal! com- 
munities the same advantages of good 
teachers and school opportunities that our 
urban youngsters are receiving. Let us 
recognize the teacher in the rural school, 
and keep her there with all the advantages 
of her urban sister, for the sake of our 
children. 

J. Ross Younsc, science teacher, visual 
aids director, guidance director, Cambridge 
Community Unit School District No. 227. 





INSTITUTES TRANSFER 
IDEAS FROM THE FIELD 


It was realized even 125 years ago that 
teachers needed some sort of encourage- 
ment and enrichment that could be derived 
from group meetings. It is safe to say 
that small group meetings had appeared 
before a regularly scheduled convention, 
and that some effects were produced which 
were broadening. 

Merely conversing with people about 
ideas, or new situations encountered in 
the different locales was, in many in- 
stances, stimulating. 

It was stimulating enough that Henry 
3arnard planned and scheduled the first 
group gathering in 1839 at Hartford, 
Conn., during the autumn season. It was 
some five years later that the term “in- 
stitute” was first used in a gathering at 
Ithaca, N.Y., where 28 men teachers met 
for discussions about school problems. 

The meetings were very primitive in 
fashion, being more of a convention type 
with prominent speakers of the day giving 
the addresses without compensation. The 
meetings lasted from a day or two to 
four to six weeks. Attendance was com- 
pulsory in many cases. (This demand held 
in different sections until as late as 1933.) 

It is either coincidental or phenomenal 
that the institutes got under way at about 
the same time as the rise of the normal 
schools, the establishment of the city and 
county superintendencies, and the increase 
in the number of professional books as 
well as educational books, all of which 
tended to increase public interest in im- 
provement of schools. 

As early as 1858 institutes went on rec- 
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ord as “favoring supervision, state normal 
schools, equal pay for men and women 
teachers, higher salaries, and state aid for 


institutes.” 

As the first medium of 
growth, or in-service training, the institute 
was also the first means of lifting edu- 
cational standards. This body served its 
purpose then, and can still play a vital 
part in educational technics. It is difficult 
to agree with Elsbree, who said in his 
book, The American Teacher, “That they 
[the institutes] ultimately are doomed to 
extinction seems certain, since the needs 


professional 


they were originally created to serve have 
largely disappeared.” 

It is true that summer school, in-service 
programs, and professional growth sched- 
ules may give a unitarian and a localized 
body of information, but the maturity of 
the institute meetings still plays a vital 
part in the transfer of ideas from the field 

The fine program of the fall meetings 
of the Lake Shore Division of the IEA 
are examples of mature and reflective 
planning. There is agreement that the past 
meetings were among the finest and the 
most informative ever held, and that kind 
of gathering should be continued. 

M. M. Gunkte, Thornton Township 
High School and Junior College, Harvey 














KOREAN ARTICLE IS 
CIRCULATED AT UN 


Dear Miss Angel: 

Thanks for sending me a copy of the 
November issue. The layout was tip-top, 
and I don’t know how you could have 
got a better photo-engraving and press 
job on the illustrations. 

The university has loaned me to the 
State Department during November and 
December to work on preliminary plans 
for educational and cultural reconstruction 
in Korea. 

At the UN building on the East River, 
Manhattan, Friday (Nov. 17), I was sur 
prised to find them circulating your No- 
vember issue because of the Korean article 
They told me that they hoped it would 
be copied in other magazines. 

That afternoon I showed my color film 
on Korea, which had already been shown 
at the State Department and at the Korea 
Embassy, to a group of UNEsco and other 
UN officials. 

Remember me to everybody. 

BENNER, Department 0! 
State, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Editorially Speaking 


Mid-Century Calls For 


Evaluation of Schools 


The first year of a new half-century finds the world in turmoil and uncer- 
tainty. No one can predict the character of the period we are entering. It 
seems that it may be one that will test by various means the structure which 
the American people have built during a period of several half-centuries. Since 
the public schools have been created to provide the common understandings 
by means of which the nation has prospered, the test will be one of the public 





schools, too. 

How well have the teachers built toward the common understandings 
deemed so essential by our forefathers? How well are they now building to 
meet the tests of the future? These are questions which teachers may consider 
in their own circles. They are questions which the public may raise as it 
meets the trying issues of the period. The profession must be prepared with 
the answers and with a positive program for the future. 

Persons prominent in many segments of national life predict a long period 
of national preparation for defense or war—a period during which a major 
portion of the nation’s economy may be tied into such effort. Will this mean 
that normal functionings of government, such as public education, shall be 
sharply curtailed or sacrificed? If public education becomes a war casualty, 
what kind of a national leadership will take control, even though wars be 
won? What guarantees will we have that the individual and collective rights 
which the schools have emphasized throughout the years may not be casualties 
of war? 

Schools and school teachers will again be called upon very presently to 
help gear the nation for war. They will again give of their extra and peculiar 
services unselfishly. In the process, however, it is highly essential that they 
emphasize anew and continuously the basic tenets of American democracy 
and the relationship of schools and school teachers to the protection of these 
tenets. 

The chances are that schools and school teachers will be challenged as 
never before in their services to the public. The challenges will very likely 
be made in a period of great economic and cultural strain. Supreme dedication 
by the teachers and their professional associations in behalf of the common 
good will be essential to the preservation of American ideals and to the future 
of our schools and our profession. Our schools and school teachers may again 
serve as the home-front bulwarks against the destruction of our way of life 
—even as our young men protect it with their lives on the battlefronts of the 
world. 

-IRVING F. PEARSON 


Scheduling and the Salary Freeze 


Experiences of World War 2 suggest that in- 


This suggests that districts 


Wage freeze is imminent. 
creases via salary schedules may be respected. 
and teachers not now having schedules in effect should provide and secure 
them at once. If time permits, cost-of-living adjustments in salaries should 
be made currently, with scheduled increases to apply hereafter. 

As this is written, rules regarding wage-fixing have not been announced. 
They may be such as to prevent the adjustments suggested here. However, 
previous regulations suggest that the recommended procedures may be re- 
spected. 


—IrvING F. PEARSON 
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Solves Classroom Phonograph Problems! 


RCA Victor 
Model 45EY3 


SeeRCA VICTORS 
new PERSONAL 45 


$2 406" 
only *Ff% 





One look at RCA Victor's newest “Victrola” 45 
phonograph and you'll agree Model 45EY3 has 
everything you have always wanted in a phono- 
graph for the classroom. 

RCA Victor Model 45EY3 weighs only 14 Ibs. 
A snug-fitting plastic handle in back of case 
makes it easy and convenient to carry from class- 
room to classroom. The cabinet, made of durable 
plastic in deep maroon, is 7 high; 1144" wide; 
1114" deep. 

Plays twelve 7-inch records at 45 rpm. . . up 
to one hour of music at the press of a button... 
with lid in either open or closed position. Easiest, 
surest operating automatic record changer ever 
designed. Outmodes, outplays, outperforms any 
other way of playing records. All changes of 
records are made from large center spindle. No 
posts or clamps to adjust. 

The “Golden Throat” Tone System provides 
brilliant, enjoyable listening with ample volume 
for the classroom. “45” records are break-resistant 
and low-priced. They are so handy to store—150 
records fit in one foot of an ordinary bookshelf. 


FREE Record Catalog 


The Music America Loves Best RECORD CATALOG. 
A 240-page catalog of the finest music performed by the 
world’s greatest artists on RCA Victor Records. 


*Price shown is suggested list price subject to change with- 
out notice and does not apply outside continental U.S.A, 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 133-A 


Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send me: 


OC) Information on RCA Victor Model 45EY3 
(J The Music America Loves Best Record Catalog 


Name 
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Street 





City State 
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We Teach Citizenship? 


Democracy is learned best through experience. 


Schools can plan directly to teach it indirectly. 


By LOUISE C. ROWLANDS 


Member of Research Staff, Division of Curriculum Development, Chicago Public Schools 


RECENT popular magazine carried 
an interesting account of predictions 
recurrent through the ages, to the 
effect that “Times are chaotic; there 
is nothing ahead for civilization but 
complete disintegration.” Because of 
the tragic disparity between the world 
as it is and the world as it ought to 
be, there are similar expressions of 
fears today. 

However, American democracy has 
not only survived, but is planning new 
ways to keep pace with the needs of 
the people. We have made progress 
in many directions. There is a deter- 
mined will to end wars. Efforts to 
provide equal opportunity and eco- 
nomic betterment for all citizens are 
proving ever more effective. We are 
striving for a universal norm of decent 
behavior. 

In our work to achieve these goals, 
there is nothing more important than 
the type of civic training given to the 
oncoming generation. 


School Responsibility 


Americans believe that in a de- 
mocracy the rules are made by its 
citizens for the welfare and happiness 
of all. Such a belief presupposes that 
the people of America must be edu- 
cated, if the government is to be 
successful. 

Therefore, the school is the hope 
of the nation. No other institution 
in American life holds such a strategic 
position. It was created by and is 
supported by all the people. Its trained 
staff has children under its guidance 
in their most impressionable years. 
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The school holds a place, apart, in a 
society of political changes. 

Along with this realization of the 
importance of education in our de- 
mocracy, the steadily mounting cost 
of instruction has served to intensify 
the interest of citizens’ groups in the 
product emerging from the schools. 

Despite this encouraging growth 
of public interest in education, the 
schools all too often fail to secure satis- 
factory results in their basic task, that 
of laying the foundations of good 
citizenship. This statement is sup- 
ported by a report from the Regents 
Inquiry on the study of attitudes of 
20,000 high school students. The con- 
clusion stated that most social studies 
instruction is ineffective insofar as it 
contributes to the development of citi- 
zenship attitudes.’ 

Classroom instruction today is 
especially difficult because of the sus- 
picions and enmities among nations. 
We have been torn by conflicting 
ideologies at home, by accusations of 
disloyalty, by organized and persistent 
attacks on textbooks and teachers as 
radical and un-American. Such an 
atmosphere does not contribute to 
the teaching of the deep and real 
meaning of democracy. 

Good citizenship is best taught 
where it is practiced. Democracy in 
the classroom is the spirit of team- 
work. Its motto is, “The other fellow 
counts, too.”” The school must radiate 
this democratic spirit: the clerk in 


‘Education for Citizenship; A Report of the 
Regents’ Inquiry,”” McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1938, pp. 20-27, 84-88 
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the office, the principal, the teacher, 
the engineer, even the pupil-guard in 
the corridor must be imbued with it. 
It should be reflected in school regu- 
lations, class assignments, and school 
activities. 

The teacher himself sets the spirit 
in the classroom. The pupils uncon- 
sciously copy his beliefs, standards, 
and ideals. Therefore, it is important 
that teachers create good will and 
social sensitivity to the welfare of 
others. 


Citizenship Factors 


Good citizenship is a result of two 
factors. The true American citizen 
must combine knowledge of our coun- 
try, its institutions, and its way of 
life, with the qualities of character 
that enable him to live up to the high 
ideals of democracy. Can these quali- 
ties of character be directly taught? 
From the learner’s point of view, in- 
struction should probably be indirect. 

Dr. Mark May tells the story of a 
boy whom he met one day trailing 
far behind his classmates as they were 
about to enter a classroom. Dr. May 
accosted him and said, “Sonny, where 
are you going this period?” “Oh,” 
replied the boy guilelessly, “I’m going 
to that room down there to get my 
character educated.” One can hardly 
fail to have misgivings about the 
effectiveness of so obtrusive an ap- 
proach to character development. 

It is true that certain necessary 
civic traits may be taught in this 
manner. Business-office etiquette is 4 
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how-to-get-along technique in voca- 
tional fields. Social laboratories in 
high schools contribute to gracious 
manners. But the deep-seated under- 
standings of citizenship must be 
indirectly taught by very direct plan- 
ning on the part of the teacher and 
curriculum maker. 

Drama, literature, and art offer 
obvious opportunities for direct teach- 
ing. However, the general procedure 
of strong leaders of children indicates 
any learning situation offers possibili- 
ties for inculcating the ideals and 
habits associated with democratic liv- 
ing.” 

Present and Future 

Dr. Franklin H. Giddings, Colum- 
bia University, speaks of the “con- 
sciousness of kind” as a necessary 
accompaniment of pupil learning. Un- 
less thé student feels a kinship with 
a problem, unless the question at issue 
is in some way related to his own 
experience, it does not exist for him. 


He has a better understanding of 
the belligerent resoluteness of Revo- 
lutionary leaders to fight against the 
injustices England heaped upon the 
colonies, when he has experienced in- 
justice himself. Understanding comes 
when his own school is stirred to the 
quick by the loss of a football cham- 
pionship for successive seasons by the 
toss of a coin. 

He takes for granted the services 
he gets from local government until 
the excessive fares and crowded buses 
cause him to ask, “How come?” At 
the suggestion of his teacher he in- 
quires into the question of city trans- 
portation, its operating problems and 
financial burdens. A study of a whole 
unit of local government can easily 
follow. 

If the class comes to a topic that 
cannot be treated completely or cor- 
rectly, it should not be considered time 
wasted, for the class has already con- 
ceived the immensity of the subject 
which has proved too much for them. 
It has, at least, stirred within them 
a questioning attitude. 

The problem-approach to class 
teaching has therefore the merit that 
students see purpose in what they are 
studying because the contemporary 
problems are based on the needs and 
interests which they are experiencing 
now. 

The pupil’s thought moves back and 


roones, _Vernon, “Character and Citizenship 
raining in the Public Schools,” pp. 382-383. 
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forth continually between past and 
present to establish the consciousness 
of kind.” 


Process, Not Structure 


In a democracy the people make 
the rules, so the citizens must think 
clearly about the problems in order 
to make the correct decisions. Natur- 
ally, this takes critical thinking, for 
there are many different solutions of 
varying worth to any problem affect- 
ing large groups of people. That is 
why education is important in a 
democracy. 

Critical thinking, however, does not 
grow solely out of studying civic 
structure and machinery of govern- 
ment. Its beginning is the recognition 
of a need. There is a good old adver- 
tising maxim, “Wants must develop 
before goods can be set in motion.” 
When the need of knowing something 
is felt, then the search for information 
will follow. Careful examining, weigh- 
ing, and sorting of ideas is the next 
logical step. By this process we have 
arrived at one of the techniques used 
to solve problems ina democracy. 

Nearly every situation in govern- 
ment can be reproduced in the typical 
civic association in the school of to- 


®8Thurston, Dr. Henry W., “Education of Youth 
as Citizens.” 
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day ; no duty or privilege is found in 
the larger life outside the school but 
has its counterpart in the organization 
and operation of the present-day 
school. The nearer school government 
approximates real democratic control, 
the more reality is imparted to the 
experience. 

In some schools the participation of 
the students in a broad school govern- 
ment is both encouraged and balanced 
by the leadership of the faculty, the 
board, and PTA representa- 
tives. The amount of power granted 
the pupils is commensurate with their 
ability to accept responsibility. After 
all, it’s the sand lot that develops play- 
ers for the major leagues. 


school 


Democratic Processes 


Processes of democracy are more 
fully understood when students carry 
on community experiences in sharing 
and planning projects for better com- 
Youth 
energies just waiting to be invested 
in some dynamic purposeful acitvity. 
\Vhen energies are not well directed, 


munity living. has unlimited 


they can become destructive and anti- 
social. At the same time every com 
munity that 
quately cared for. 


has needs are inade- 


Why not initiate enterprises that 
use the labor and loyalty of youth to 








minister to the needs of the commu- 
nity? Both would profit greatly from 
the constructive utilization of the zest- 
ful enthusiasm and boundless energy 
of youth. In such a manner does Paul 
R. Hanna point out that it is a good 
thing for a community to survey its 
strength and needs and find a hundred 
ways for young people to serve. In 
fact, at the end of his book, Youth 
Serves the Community, 99 possible 
activities are listed. 


Real and Ideal 


A youth trained only in the history 
of the past, and in the structure of 
democracy, may well look back on 
that instruction and wonder how to 
reconcile the world of reality with 
what he learned in theory. 

He finds that factors than 
merit too often enter into the business 
of getting a job. Labor unions may 
require a portion of his earnings and 
a degree of loyalty that at times ap- 
pears to him to border on infringe- 


other 


ment of personal freedom. Cases are 
encountered in which big corpora- 
tions buy special privilege. Politics 
are often debased by graft and corrup- 
tion. Some courts may lack integrity. 
Good men are sometimes, paradoxi- 
cally, bad citizens. 

The schools have not always pre- 
pared the student for what to expect. 
Disillusionment overtakes him. Had 
a true picture of conditions in the 
world been more often discussed in 
class, the pupil might have been chal- 





“You Read Books, Eh?” 
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lenged to do something about them. 
Let our young people study the con- 
flicting pressures, the false issues, the 
propaganda, the misuse of symbols, 
for what they are. 

A Chicago paper stated some time 
ago in an editorial: ‘““The 1948 elec- 
tion was not an inspiring example of 
democracy at its best. President Tru- 
man won his re-election over Gover- 
nor Thomas E. Dewey in a contest 
where only 54 percent of our citizens 
of voting age bothered to cast a vote 
for or against either candidate.”’ This 
is not the story of one day’s indiffer- 
ence, but the result of years of un- 
concern. We have been teaching past 
tyrants instead of present issues; 
structure rather than process ; theory 
instead of reality. 

However, stressing reality in teach- 
ing citizenship training in no way dis- 
credits the value of the traditional 
study of the past, for the ideals and 
standards revealed in that study give 
us the answer to many of today’s 
problems. Democracy is both an idea 
and an ideal, an attitude and a faith, 
a program and a way of life. We 
must love democracy enough to prac- 
tice it, and practice it enough to love 
it. Only those who love it as those 
in the past have loved it are entitled 
to have it. Our pupils need to learn 
this. 


Spirit of Watchfulness 


The inscription on the monument 
in Plymouth, Mass., erected to make 
the first burying ground of the pas- 
sengers of the Mayflower, contains 
that idea in this sentence: “In weari- 
ness and painfulness, in watchings, 
often in hunger and cold, they laid the 
foundation of a state wherein every 
man through countless ages should 
have liberty to worship God in his 
own way.” 

Unless we teach our pupils that in 
the bustling, intense, energetic, dy- 
namic today we must continue in the 
spirit of watchfulness of the Pilgrims, 
we will lose our perspective for the 
right road ahead. 

Edward G. Olson in his book, Com- 
munity Problems, tells the story of a 
teacher who asked a clerk in a variety 
store, “Have you a compass ?” “Well,” 
answered the clerk, “we have com- 
passes for drawing circles, but none 
for going places.” Citizenship teach- 
ing must furnish the compass with 
which to go places. 


January, 


Czech Advises US: 
Remove Weak Spots 


Americans on the home front should try 


to remove the weak spots in their democ- 
racy if they want to combat communism 
effectively, according to a Czechoslovakian 
scholar who is now on the social science 
faculty of Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College. 

Dr. Frederick Kent, who is at Northern 
on a one-year scholarship arranged 
through Northwestern University, told 
the NI faculty club that some of the weak 
spots in democracy are the existence of 
city slums, inadequate housing, the high 
degree of crime in big cities, and isolated 
examples of racial and religious discrimi- 
nation. 

“The whole world is watching America 
through a magnifying glass,” he warned, 
“and the Communists are using all these 
things as powerful propaganda against 
you.” 





At NISTC, Dr. Kent chats with Oleh Fedyshyn, 
displaced student from the Ukraine. 


In alleviating these evils, he said, “you 
will help deal communism its greatest 
blow. Further, you must do your part to 
improve the public attitude toward politics 
and the quality of your politicians. Poli- 
tics and the diplomatic corps should be 
regarded as the finest and most respon- 
sible activity of a citizen and the best 
Americans should go into it.” 

“Moreover,” Dr. Kent continued, “the 
conservative Americans should be more 
careful before blankly accusing any non- 
conservative Citizen of poor Americanism 
or even of communism. Many of these 
accusations are false and lead to a lot of 
unnecessary friction and hard feelings 
within the American nation. This is ex- 
actly the situation the Communists would 
like to create.” 

He reviewed the overthrow of demo- 
cratic government in Czechoslovakia in 
1948, when Russia’s Red Army helped 
Moscow-trained Communists to seize the 
most important governmental positions. 

Dr. Kent, who has relatives in Mil 
waukee, has taught in the US at Vice 
toria College. Before coming to this 
country he had been associated with 
American YMCA work in Prague and 
cooperated closely with the United States 
Information Service there. He was also 
an instructor in the Graduate School o! 
Economics in Prague 
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. TELEVISION a serious challenge to 
American education? How serious is 
its demand on the time of boys and 
girls? Wall it make changes in school 
procedures ? 

These were some of the foremost 
questions that concerned the citizens 
in Western Springs. Several citizens 
interested in television effects worked 
with the writer to gather many facts 
about this new medium of communi- 
cation. 

Implications 


The education committee of the 
local AAUW, in conjunction with 
the schools, sent a questionnaire into 
the homes of the thousand-plus boys 
and girls in the school district. There 
was an 81.5 percent return of the 
questionnaires, so the data tabulated 
represents an excellent picture of the 
situation in our community. 

The first question revealed that 389 
students had TV sets in their homes, 
and that another 138 enjoyed TV 
regularly by visiting neighboring 
homes with sets. Television is viewed 
by 51 percent of our student body. 
Undoubtedly this is much higher than 
most of the school districts of Illinois. 
However, as soon as the channels are 
extended, the entire state will have 
the same condition. From this we sur- 
mise that there must be some educa- 
tional implications. 

Our first concern was the amount 
of time that was taken from the 
already busy lives of our students. 
The data reveals that there is an 
average viewing of two hours a day 
with 3.2 hours on weekends. This 
then means that the average child 
spends 15 hours per week and a few 
as much as 20 hours per week before 
the television screen. Certainly, such 
viewing actively competes with the 
schools for student time. 

We did find that 60 percent of the 
students and parents stayed home 
more after TV was acquired, and that 
only 3 percent of the set owners felt 
that any unfavorable eye condition 
had developed because of viewing. 
Although we have no case to present 
lor or against TV, we do feel that 
educators should study this audio- 
Visual medium. : 

Our study further reveals that 
almost as many hours are spent out- 
side Playing as before the set was 
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-- Will it change the schools? 


Survey in Western Springs shows 


that video must be reckoned with 


Supe 


purchased. Parents also reported that 
75 percent of the children read fewer 
comic books and that about the same 
percentage attended movies less often. 
In “general reading” 18 percent were 
reported as reading less now that TV 
was competing for the child’s time. 
One of the more 
coveries reveals that 81 percent of the 
parents think the family has more 
fellowship together now that the 
family gathers around the TV set. 
Yes, we did ask what the 
popular programs were, and here are 
the top ten (not in order of popular- 
ity): Super Circus; Howdy Doody ; 


favorable dis- 


most 


Paddy Pelican; Kukla, Fran, and 
Ollie; Arthur Godfrey; Hopalong 


Cassidy ; Milton Berle; Lone Ranger ; 
Zoo Parade; and Trail Blazers. 
Parents also tabulated some of the 
rules the family had agreed upon 
after having experienced this new 
means of expression. 
Limit.viewing to two hours per day or 


less. 
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orintendent, Western Springs Publi: 


By JAMES V. MOON 


sé hools 


All viewers must behave or turn off set 


No viewing until household jobs are 
done. 

Sit proper distance and angle from 
screen. 


Definite time to go to bed regardless of 
programs. 
Specially 
At the end of the questionnaire 
parents were asked to state their views 


planned times for homework. 


about the relationship of school and 
TV. Most into 
general statements: 
Get sponsors to improve the programs 
and timing. 
Correlate TV and 
Discuss the good programs in the class 


remarks fall these 


curriculum 


room. 
Stress that homework must come 
Keep homework to a minimum. 
Announce TV programs of special ed 


first 


ucational value. 

All this information and much more 
was sent into the home of each child 
Every parent had an opportunity to 
evaluate the problem without being 
told what he should or should not do. 
We hope that parents as well as teach- 
ers will act more intelligently as a 
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result of this survey, and that educa- 
tion of boys and girls will be better. 

Television is here to stay, and we 
must gear our educational planning 
by studying all the facts that can be 


collected. We have more in- 


teresting facts for those who care to 


many 


write to us. 

Our conclusion is that TV is a seri- 
ous threat to the child’s time, but that 
parents and teachers can and must 
plan for its intelligent use. We can 
study it and the effects in the class- 
room as we now study the invention 
of the steam engine and the airplane. 
We can also gear our classroom to 
writing TV skits instead of all stories 
or biographies. Conversation and 
speech can be taught through simu- 
lating TV programs. We must live 
with TV and use it instead of allowing 
it to use us. 


JOBS AND TEACHERS 


Che impact of war is again being 
Some 





felt by the public schools. 
teachers are being recalled to the 
armed forces. Others are entering 
the armed services for the first 
time. In many instances persons 
trained to be teachers are either 
leaving or not entering teaching in 
order to take up other types of 
work, 

Whatever the reasons for leav- 
ing the teaching profession, it 
means that there will not be as 
many teachers available as_ had 
been predicted earlier. There will 
continue to be a serious shortage 
of teachers who have edu- 
cated for work with children in the 
elementary grades. There will also 
be a greater shortage of teachers 
of home economics, commerce, and 
a few other fields; of persons who 
can teach both biological and phys- 
ical sciences; and of librarians and 
speech correctionists. 

The Division of Teacher Place- 
ment of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation wishes to help teachers 
locate positions and employers find 
teachers for vacancies which exist 
now or may develop in the future. 
Better service can be given to 
boards of education if they give 
notices of vacancies as early as 
possible after they know that the 
vacancies will exist. Better service 
can be given to teachers if they 
will enroll as soon as they know 
when they will be available. 

Correspondence from boards of 
education who need teachers or 
from teachers who wish positions 
should be directed to the Division 
of Teacher Placement, Illinois 
Education Association, 100 East 
Edwards Street, Springfield, Illi- 
nois. 


been 
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. Kelationships 


- RECENT YEARS, people have 
become increasingly aware of their 
relationships with one another. Per- 
haps it is the tension caused by a 
rather restless, mobile population 
seeking security; or perhaps it is 
friction caused by a_ heterogeneous 
mass of people in their struggle to 
live together in a peaceful world. 
Whatever the reason, social-minded 
people feel the need to better under- 
stand their fellow men. 
Group Living 

One might ask: Where and when 
should education in cooperative group 
living begin? Ideally, such. training 
should begin with the very young 
child in the home. But as the child’s 
contacts grow, extended training in 
democratic principles is needed to 
guide him in understanding, respect- 
ing, and appreciating the rights and 
contributions of all people in this 
world of varied cultures. 

With this ideal in mind, the activ- 
ities of a group of 40 kindergarten 
children were guided in a manner to 
stimulate those habits and attitudes 
which are directed toward forming 
the foundations for good human re- 
lationships. Many young children, 
coming to school for the first time, 
need experience in working and play- 
ing cooperatively with one another. 
Sharing toys and equipment, waiting 
for one’s turn, and respecting the 
feelings of others are the first pre- 
requisites to a wholesome, happy 
adjustment in this initial school ex- 
perience. 

The program of this kindergarten 
group was organized around both 
large and small group activities, and 
every opportunity was utilized to 
stress good human relations. Tradi- 
tional group games such as, “The 
Farmer in the Dell,” “Did You Ever 
a Lassie?’, and “London 
Bridge” helped the children to un- 
derstand that each must wait for his 
turn. 


See 


This point was emphasized in the 
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in the chi i 


daily rotation of helpers who dis- 
tributed art materials, arranged books, 
and performed occasional errands. 

Experience in working together and 
sharing with one another was repeated 
in many incidental instances. Several 
children usually shared one commun- 
ity box of crayolas which was placed 
in the center of each table. Two chil- 
dren always worked together at a 
double easel and used one set of 
paints. The sandbox, which accom- 
modated five or six children at one 
time, provided challenging opportun- 
ities for cooperative play in using the 
limited number of shovels, pails, and 
other sand equipment. 

The growth of this attitude of shar- 
ing was further emphasized when the 
children brought favorite toys and 
books from home to be used for a 
day or two by all the kindergarten 
children. Each morning we would 
look at the articles brought to school 
—a doll, a toy boat, a book, or per- 
haps a flower. Occasionally pets, in- 
cluding a puppy, two kittens, a white 
mouse, and a turtle, were brought to 
school, and everyone had a chance to 
hold, cuddle, or observe the pets. 


Thoughtfulness 


Often a child would say that he 
wanted to keep his book or toy in 
school a few days because all the 
children did not have an opportunity 
to play with it. This evidence of 
thoughtfulness was always encourag- 
ing. 

As the children’s experience and 
understanding grew, an extension of 
this knowledge was guided through a 
basic social studies unit, called, “Fam- 
ilies and Friends.” 

Since the characteristics and ac- 
tivities of family life are very familiar 
to young children, the major emphasis 
was placed on bringing greater mean- 
ing to the fundamental concepts of 
family living, such as individual re- 
sponsibilities, general needs, and 
group cooperation. 

The activities were planned to be 
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By MURIEL STANEK 
Member of Research Staff 
Division of Curriculum Development 
Chicago Public Schools 
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simple and flexible, and related to 
every phase of the kindergarten pro- 
gram. A tentative outline of activities 
built around the following core ideas 
was developed : the realization of one’s 
role in a total group (family, school, 
community ) ; the appreciation of basic 
likenesses in all groups in achieving 
common ends; the development of 
courtesy and consideration for others 
in work and play; and the apprecia- 
tion of the contributions and rights 
of others. 

Introduction to the “Family and 
Friends” unit was made through one 
of their regular informal conversation 
periods. Kindergarten children are 
usually “bubbling over” with things 
to tell the class each day, and a lead- 
ing question often encourages new in- 
terpretations and opinions as well as 
improved speech habits. 

It was during one of these discus- 
sion periods that the question was 
asked: “What is a family?” There 
were a variety of answers, such as: 
“A family is the father, mother, and 


Kindergarten youngsters learn to work 
together, share, and take their turns 


during unit on ‘Families and Friends.’ 


children,” or 
pec ple 
house.” 


“A family is all the 
who live together in one 


Each child's definition and descrip- 
tion of a family were usually confined 
to his personal experiences. 

A comparison was made of family 
groups represented in our kinder- 
garten. It was discovered that the 
size of the families varied greatly, and 
the members differed in some in- 
stances. (Grandparents were included 
m some family groups.) It was fur- 
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ther emphasized that differences in 
size or appearance are welcome varia- 
tions, just as there were wide differ- 
ences in the flower gardens we visited 
in the neighborhood. 

The subject was opened, and the 
field was clear for endless expansion 
possibilities. During the art period, 
each child was asked to draw or 
paint a picture that would tell some- 
thing about his family. Some of the 
children drew members of their 
family; others drew their hotise or 
garden. The pictures were surpris- 
ingly good for a first attempt, and an 
oral interpretation of these pictures 
provided the major topic for another 
group discussion. 

The children gradually brought out 
the roles of each member of the family 
and described, through oral expres- 
sion as well as art, the responsibilities 
and contributions of each person ; e.g., 
mother’s duties in the home, father’s 
job, children’s responsibility in help- 
ing care for the home. 

Experience was gained through the 
practice of neatness and orderliness 
at school. The children learned to 
keep cupboards in order, to put toys 
in the proper place, and to keep the 
floor free of paper. 

During succeeding days the library 
was searched for materials covering 
the subject of “Families and Friends.” 
The children brought pictures and 
books to school, and each book was 
examined carefully by the children 
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to determine whether it told some- 
thing about the subject. A book 
corner was established where these 


materials could be readily available 
for reference. 

Kindergarten children are always 
very ingenuous and expressive when 
they are “playing house.’’ One day 
the arrival of a long-waited box of 
toys added new excitement and inter- 
est to this family play activitiy. The 
presence of this box containing iron- 
ing boards, dishes, brooms, and dolls 
required immediate experimentation. 
The major problem involved was to 
decide which children should have 
the first opportunity to play with the 
new equipment. 

Cooperation 

One youngster suggested that some 
of the children might take an “imagin 
ary train ride and visit friends,” while 
the others played house ; later they al- 
ternated games. His suggestion of 
fered a very satisfactory solution, for 
an adequate number of children volun- 
teered to play train while the others 
used the new equipment for the first 
time. 

This play period was particularly 
significant. The youngsters were not 
only beginning to consider each other, 


but many were learning to play co- 
operatively with one another. 

The manner of “playing house” was 
typical of the average five-year-olds. 
Activities of the “‘play families” con- 
sisted primarily of “preparing dinner” 
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on the toy stove, setting the table, and 
ironing clothes. The boys, who were 
promptly ‘“‘sent off to work,” gradu- 
ally returned to the scene of the house- 
hold activities. Several small groups 
played together concentrated 
on building houses of blocks; others 
cleaned house, and some cared for the 


some 


“babies.” 

The play period is an important part 
of the kindergarten program. It is 
here that the fundamental habits of 
cooperation and consideration for one 
another are established, and it is dur- 
ing this period that adult observation 
may be made in attempting to deter- 
mine whether or not the basic prin- 
ciples of good human relationships are 


growing. 





‘NO APOLOGIES’ 


| hear persons occasionally say 
that the modern school is full of 
useless frills and that children can- 
not spell and they seem to advise 
that we return to the day of the 
three R’s and the hickory stick. 


Well, our schools, thank good- 
ness, are not as they were a gen- 
eration ago; and neither are your 
automobile or your clothes or your 
home life. The world has changed 
rapidly, and so must the schools 
if we are to teach children how to 
live in that changing world. 
fact remains that careful 
tests conducted by the National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals show that the modern 
youngster spells even better than 
the red schoolhouse student, he 
reads better, and he writes about 
as well. In addition, the modern 
school helps him select a career, 


The 


ministers to his social and recrea- 
tional and physical needs, instructs 
him in citizenship, trades, art, 
music, and even in the driving of 
a car. 


We make no apologies for mod- 
ern education and our graduates 
On an average they are better 
equipped to enter this compli- 
cated, topsy-turvy world than 
their great-grandparents were to 
enter the relatively simple agricul- 
tural which 
men 


civilization in 
their own 
neighbors were few I believe in 
education; I believe that it is our 


most 


were bosses and 


chance 
to avoid annihilation of our civili 
zation—R. P. Hipss, principal, 
DuQuoin Township High School, 
in a talk at an open house during 
American Education Week 


best, and perhaps our last, 








A portion of the music program 
was also given to the development of 
better human relations. The basic and 
supplementary textbooks used in the 
primary grades contain many songs 
relating to the family, friendship, and 
brotherhood. 

Such songs as “Friends,” “Early in 
the Morning,” “Skip With Me,” and 
“Housework” are typical songs used 
to accentuate the basic principles in 
this unit. Lullabies were also sung, 
and in addition to the traditional 
“Rock-a-bye Baby” and “Sleep, Baby, 
Sleep,” foreign countries 
and Negro spirituals were played and 
sung for the children. 

Jessie Carter’s Collection of Fifty 
Favorite Lullabies was one source of 
songs used. Recordings which were 
particularly soothing were played dur- 
ing the rest periods ; Chinese, Scotch, 
and Italian lullabies were among the 
lavorities, 


songs of 


Records were brought from home, 
and while many of them were related 
to our special interest in “Families 
and Friends,” others were of no par- 
ticular value in this respect. Never- 
theless, all of the records were played 
so that each child felt his contribution 
was worthwhile, and the records of 
particular significance were repeated. 

Music and Literature 

Zaret and Singer's “Little Songs 
on Big Subjects” were especially 
popular with the children, and their 
rhythmic tunes and witty lyrics helped 
to emphasize the underlying features 
in good human relations. One day, 
as a group of children was modeling 
clay furniture, one youngster began 
to hum the tune of a favorite record- 
ing. Soon another child joined him, 
and eventually the whole group sang 
as they worked: 

If we could consider each other, 

A neighbor, a friend or a brother, 

This could be a wonderful, wonderful 

world, 

This could be a wonderful world 

The literature offered significant 
and stimulating help in bringing 
greater meaning to the fundamental 
concepts in this area. Stories and 
illustrated books helped to make more 
clear the idea that people all over the 
world are grouped into families just 
as we are. 

The school library provided many 
books dealing with family life and the 
common basic needs of all family 
groups (e.g., food, shelter, clothes). 
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The search for material brought to 
light stories about animal families, 
and a new and broad area for investi- 
gation was opened. Majorie Flack’s 
books, Ping and The Restless Robin, 
together with Robert McCluskey’s 
Make Way for Ducklings, were a few 
of the favorite stories used. 


Likenesses 


Emphasis on the likenesses of all 
family groups was another core issue 
illustrated in the literature. The books 
read to the children included stories 
about families similar to their family 
as well as families in different social 
settings; eg., Indians, Mexicans, 
Negroes, Chinese, etc. 

Laura Bannon’s Manuela’s Birth- 
day is a typical story used to portray 
the Mexican child. The illustrations 
revealed some differences in her ap- 
pearance and home, but there were 
many fundamental similarities be- 
tween her life and the children in our 
kindergarten. 

There were also stories of coopera- 
tion and friendship. Lorraine Beim’s 
book, Two Is a Team, and Inez Ho- 
gan’s story, Nappy Finds a Friend, 
were particularly worthwhile; both 
revealed friendships between children 
of different racial backgrounds but 
with similar interests. Stories of re- 
jection such as The Ugly Duckling 
and Margaret Rey’s Spotty gave the 
children the personal experience of 
associating themselves with those 
who are ignored or discriminated 
against because they are different. 
Such stories and illustrations gave 
added emphasis and increased un- 
derstanding in this field of human 
relations. 

Socio-drama was another technique 
used to stimulate creative oral expres- 
sion as well as to foster a better un- 
derstanding of other people. In utiliz- 
ing this technique, a story was read 
or situation described; children en- 
acted the story or situation and pro- 
vided the dialogue. In assuming the 
roles of characters in stories, the chil- 
dren associated themselves with the 
fictional, rejected character, the kind 
and understanding neighbor, or the 
helpful friend. 

The introduction to intergroup re- 
lations in this program of democratic 
living and group cooperation proved 
worthwhile, and both children and 
parents displayed an interest in the 


‘Continued on page 176) 
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By LAURA VIDAL 
Teacher, Grades 3, 4, 5 
Orland Park School 


We all ‘wish we could go, 
too.” An imaginary trip can 


make exciting class work. 


et go fo 


= ONE student in a class is 
fortunate enough to be able to take 
a trip to California, it would be 
unusual if the comment, “I wish I 
could go,” was not expressed by the 
other students. 

With this comment our class in 
the intermediate grades was easily 
aroused into taking an imaginary trip 
to California. We would see and 
learn the same things as our class- 
mate who was taking the real trip. 

Since our school is in a small town 
near Chicago and many of the stu- 
dents had little perspective of a big 
city train depot, one of our first ad- 
ventures was to visit the Union Sta- 
tion. Here we could really see the 
streamline trains one would take to 
California, see and price our tickets, 
and learn many other interesting 
things about a large depot. 

We saw the inside of the trains, 
discovered that the depot had its own 
hospital and police force, and learned 
about the Travelers Aid Service. At 
the end of the conducted tour, we 
were each given a handful of book- 
lets, among which was a very well- 
illustrated and well-written booklet 
on trains. It told about the first 
Puffin’ Billies to the modern Diesels. 
This was the closest thing we had to 
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California: 





a textbook for the complete unit. 
Of course, in a unit of this type, a 
great deal of geography would nec- 
essarily be involved. Chicago, since it 
was our departing point, was our 
first place of interest. We made and 
illustrated maps of Chicago, naming 
the important places from the mu- 
seums to the stockyards. We even 
briefly delved into the manner in 
which the Chicago streets are named. 
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Photos by Mac Hoytt, Palos Park 


Some Chicago history, including the 
Chicago Fire and the growth of the 


meat-packing industry, was also 
studied. 

The states we studied and crossed 
on otir trip were Illinois, lowa, Ne 
braska, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and 
California. Farming was the chiet 
topic for Illinois and Iowa. Other 
topics were sheep and cattle, cow 
boys, Mormons, and, of course, the 
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mountains, prairies, deserts, and 
weather changes. 

One of the students brought a jig- 
saw puzzle of the United States, 
which stimulated the students to 
learn the capitals of the states. We 
also traced our trip on a large map 
and used slides to make the trip more 
real. 

The history and growth of the rail- 
roads were developed throughout the 
unit. 

We 
were studying and asked their cham- 
bers of information. 
After our trip to the depot, we wrote 
thank-you notes to our guide, and 
stories about our trip. Toward the 
end of the unit we wrote stories and 
gave oral reports about the state we 


wrote to the seven states we 


commerce for 


helped construct in our large relief 
map project. 


Art Project 


Our frieze map was the biggest art 
project of the unit. The class divided 
into seven groups, one for each state. 
Working with clay, colored paper, 
and other material we put state capi- 
tals, important crops, and the type of 
land found in the states, on the large 
table-size map. 

Other art projects were pictures of 


Chicago, the Union Station, trains, 


and map-making and coloring. 

Music came into the unit as we 
learned several new songs about 
trains, such as “All Aboard! All 
Aboard!” and “Little Red Caboose.” 

The last of the three R’s was not 
neglected. Of course we should have 
to find out what our tickets cost. 
While we read the timetable to see 
how far we went each day, we had 
several discussions of the meaning of 
a.m. and p.m. and of the time 
changes. Dates also became more im- 
portant to us when we considered 
such things as the growth‘of the rail- 
road, the comeback of Chicago after 
the fire, and the discovery of gold. 

Science, too, was not neglected. We 
attempted to answer such questions 
as: Why do Diesels have round cor- 
ners? and what makes a steam en- 
gine run? We were able to observe 
the power of steam through a simple 
steam experiment of popping the 
cork out of a bottle by steam pres- 
sure. And in the consideration of 
the changes of time, the course of 
the sun had to be included. 

Reading was of primary impor- 
tance. Besides having attractive train 
and travel books available for indi- 
vidual reading, several periods were 
spent in directed silent reading. This 
directed reading was aimed primarily 


at introducing the student to material 
that would pertain to the particular 
state he was working on, from farm 
and city stories to cowboys and the 
California Gold Rush. 


Varied Reading 


Oral reading was done from the 
booklet, “Railroads,” given to us at 
the depot. The older children read 
aloud the chapters on trains and Cali- 
fornia from their geography. Their 
readers had a section on 
West.” The younger children read 
farm and city stories from. their 
readers. 


“Going 


During the unit, two books were 
read aloud to them. The first was a 
story of a girl and boy who took a 
train trip to California. The other 
was a tale of early pioneers going 
west, entitled, “Wheels, Wagons.” 

Culminating the unit, we saw 
slides of a trip from Chicago to 
California, which portrayed many of 
the things about which we had been 
reading and discussing. When our 
real traveler returned, he found the 
imaginary travelers had seen many 
of the things he had seen. Of course 
his real tales added a great deal to 
our enjoyment and understanding. 
Our experience stimulated the desire 
to see these things for ourselves. 














VANDALIA DEDICATES $900,000 HIGH SCHOOL 


A $900,000 building, representing two 
of three units planned, was dedicated by 
Vandalia Community High School Nov. 
7. = result of 10 years of 
planning people of the com- 
munity. 


was the 
by the 


The academic and physical units have 
been completed, and a third unit, con- 
sisting of an auditorium and shops, is 
to be added in the future. 


Highly functional in design, the build- 
ing represents the latest trends in mod 
The architec 


ern school construction 
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tural style is formed entirely by the 
building lines. 

The new school is located in the north- 
west part of Vandalia on a 20-acre plot 
of land, which gives spacious play area. 

Among leaders at the dedication cere- 
mony were, in picture at left, G. V. 
Blythe, principal; Vernon L. Nickell, 
superintendent of public instruction; and 
Dr. Mark Greer, president of the board 
of education. Dr. and Mrs. Greer donated 
the land for the school back in 1942, 
when the community high school dis- 


trict (No. 200) was formed. 
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farm the writer has had occasion to score 3uildings with scores below 400 
d the a number of Illinois school buildings. should generally be abandoned as 
A summary of the results is pre- soon as possible. 
sented here. Ohio Compared 
The buildings for which scores are : j 
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h reported below include 111 used by near 
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a 21 school districts consisting of ap- . -— * 
rOINg : =e years earlier in 12 Ohio cities. 
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ws ; ese scores were given according to 
their These communities range in popu- the Holy-Arnold score cards and 
lation from less than ata about manual,’ and, although probably 
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~— ; cates that the scores of the Illinois 
o te Scoring was according to the score buildings tend to be somewhat lower 
w af cards and standards worked out by than those of the Ohio buildings. 
heen the writer, which provide Scoring on This is borne out by the medians, 
our a basis of a possible score of 1000, which are 523 and 579, respectively, 
1 the as has been common ‘practice. for Illinois elementary and second- 
owes Table I gives the numbers and ary buildings, and 560 and 637 for 
yurse percents of buildings given scores in ° ° those in Ohio. The tendency of the 
al to each of several score groups. These Ohio buildings to rate higher is 
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esire lows: difference in score cards and stand- 
:. Buildings with scores above 900 ards, and the fact that the communi- 
are so rare as almost never to be ties in which they are located average 
— found. much larger than do those where the 
Buildings with scores of from 700 a iF Illinois buildings are situated. 
to 900 are generally considered ex- We . Che most significant fact apparent 
cellent buildings and distinctly worth is_that on the average our school 
enlarging, improving, and continuing officials, voters, and all concerned 
in use indefinitely. have tended to provide our children 
enn wilt, oneses of toons 900 with school plants that are not much 
2 5 . - 
to 700 Me usually good enough that more than half what they should be 
5 ’ . . an ° ri 
s : : in quality. The fact that many are 
for practical reasons, they will need i tai a th " icieeih ened ; 
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eration and are worth the expendi Professor of Education soalces aided 
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expansion and modernization. *Flesher, W. R., ““Elementary-School Buildings 
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Buildings with scores of from 400 ings in 12 Ohio Cities,” Educational Research 
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Parents 
Meet 
~ Teachers 


And become so interested 
they do not even notice 


the lack of easy chairs. 


By GERTRUDE HOWSE 
Principal 
Vine Street School 
Shelbyville 


Bove very tired and unhappy teach- 
ers gathered in my room at the be- 
ginning of the second week of school. 
We were tired because the weather 
was hot, and unhappy because the 
superintendent had suggested that we 
meet once a month for professional 
study as well as once for the study 
of internal building problems. That 
word “study” was like a sock in the 
solar plexus. 

Three of the teachers had just 
come from a concentrated workshop, 
sitting through reading clinics until 
we knew what the authorities had to 
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say, whether we were following their 
advice or not. We were already giving 
special aid, special books, and extra 
time to the slow readers. So you can 
see that the study of reading held no 
thrill for us. 

Only two of the five teachers taught 
the same grade. Any differences of 
opinion over subject matter or grade 
we settled in the hall while the “‘lines” 
came upstairs. 

After casting around a while, we 
decided the only thing all of us had 
in common was the child. Junior 
was continually with us, whether in 
our particular room or not. We had 
him on playgrounds, at hot lunch, and 
part-time during physical education 
periods. 

At this point someone recalled the 
experience of the second-grade 
teacher the year before who took one 
of her students home, to find that she 
was living in a henhouse. That gave 
us our cue—why not know where 
and how our students lived? We 
knew many teachers before us had 
tried this and found that it worked, 
but just how to go about it was our 
problem. 


Invitation 


We had ordered Gesell’s book, The 
Child from Five to Ten, which every 
teacher started reading for her age 
group and grade. Then we cast about 
to find some ideas, especially for the 
form letter which we intended to 
send to the parents in preparation 
for parent-teacher conferences we 
had planned. Material of this type 
in a public library is practically non- 
existent, especially in a small town. 
Drawing from some former psy- 
chology notes of one of the teachers, 
we went to work. 

A letter was formulated stating that 
we knew the child at school, the 
parents knew him in the home, and 
if we could get together we might be 
able to have a better picture of him 
and do a better job. The evenings 
after school and the hours we would 
be able to have conferences at the 
school were designated, and the par- 
ents were asked to check the evening 
they could come or when they would 
desire a home visit. The 
sheets were to be returned by the 
students. 


answer 


About 150 letters were needed, and 
right in the middle of the run the 
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duplicating machine (a trial one 
loaned until our new machine and 
supplies arrived) ran out of fluid, 
Since we wanted all of them to go out 
at the same time, no one sent out let- 
ters. One day the supervisor heard 
of our trouble and finished running 
off the copies on her machine. 

By this time, the six weeks had 
ended, and the mailman delivered 
our letters about the same day Junior 
took home his report card. Naturally, 
the parents thought the letter had to 
do with his grades. 


Psychology 


The psychology notes had us con- 
fused on one point. They said em- 
phatically that in parent-teacher con- 
ferences the teacher should not sit 
at the desk, because it then appeared 
as though she held the place of au- 
thority and made the parent feel that 
the teacher, instead of asking the 
parent anything, was trying to tell 
the parent something. It was sug- 
gested that we. provide easy chairs 
away from the desk. There was only 
one semi-easy chair in the whole 
building, and it had always been used 
on a “first-come-first-served” 
How could it get to every room? 


basis. 


On the first evening that visitors 
were to call, we forgot about the 
chair, for the hall seemed to have 
sprouted mothers. It wasn’t a matter 
of chair—it was a matter of chairs 
and somewhere to go. 

At one time, our building had an 
office. Now this same small room is 
used by the speech correctionist and 
for the band and violin classes. It also 
houses the files, school supplies, and 
the “has-beens” of some PTA furni- 
ture. Into this small room we had to 
guide our callers, since all could not 
be interviewed at once. 

Smiles and all the psychology we 
knew were put into play to circum- 
vent a bad first impression. We pro- 
vided some rickety folding chairs, 
which made the chairs in our rooms 
seem like pretty fine furniture. (I 
doubt that they even missed the soft 
one. ) 

While in the office, the parents had 
time to speculate on the purpose of 
these meetings, so perhaps they found 
the real conference more pleasant 
than had been anticipated. 

We found out about physical de- 

(Continued on Page 183) 
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TUMBLING was a popular recess-time activity at the Lincoln Grade 


School in Mt. Carmel last year. 


of youngsters from the third, fourth, and fifth grades. 
stunts learned were the dive for length (left) and the pyramid 
(right). The teams became so good that they were asked to share 


Boys’ and girls’ teams were formed 


Among the 


This Grade School Principal Says: 


(rive Them PE Training 
at Recess Time 


By DONALD BITZ 


Principal, Lincoln Grade School 


Mt. Carmel 


i, does your school do with its 
physical education program? Most 
elementary schools have only recesses 
where one teacher, or perhaps two, 
go out and see that the children do 
not get into mischief, and that they 
are doing things which are relatively 
safe. 

Perhaps this is the situation in your 
school, and you have been thinking 
about developing a more desirable 
program which all children deserve. 
One of the main objectives of educa- 
tion is physical and mental health. 
Many states, including Illinois, re- 
quire so many minutes a week for 
physical education. 

In many districts emphasis is 
placed upon high school development, 
and most of the money goes there. 
The high schools always seem to get 
the new gyms. 

Why should we wait until our 
children are in high school to develop 
them physically? Isn’t physical de- 
velopment important at the elemen- 
tary level, where a basis for an all 
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school program should be laid? What 
about children who never have the 
opportunity to go to high school or 
those who drop out? I believe that 
through physical education we could 
help our “drop-out” situation, but 
the program must be started when 
the child enters school. 

All of us realize that such sayings 
as “They will learn to play basketball 
after school,” or “Let them play, they 
will learn and have fun at the same 
time,”’ are not true. 


He Needs Help 


How many of you have seen a 
fourth-grade boy hit a basketball with 
the flat of his hand, and with several 
of these slaps the ball went rolling 
along the ground? Certainly, all of 
you have if you have been around 
children much of the time. 

That boy needs help—your help. 
Why should you let this boy go on 
slapping the ball when in your physi- 
cal education progam you can teach 
him to dribble? 
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@ gymnastic program at Cairo with Charley Pond's tumbling team 
from the University of Illinois. 
performed for a Grantland Rice sports movie which featured the 
University of lilinois team. 
mighty proud of its "Jumping Jacks and Jills." 


Later, at Mr. Pond's invitation, they 


Needless to say, all Mt. Carmel was 


And have you ever seen a fifth- 
grade boy hide behind a tree when 
he was supposed to be playing soft 
ball? He didn’t have the opportunity 
to learn how to pitch and catch a 
softball at home. Think of the mental 
distress he under because his 
playmates knew why he was hiding. 


was 
Since this is an actual case, | 
would like to mention that this boy 
was taught the fundamentals of pitch- 
ing and catching, and practiced this 
for several weeks before attempting 
to participate in a game. It wasn’t 
long before he “belonged.” 
Children have their own society 
and must belong to groups. As this is 
also true of adults, let’s project our- 
selves into the pupil’s shoes. How 
would you feel if you didn’t belong 
to the group which was playing soft- 
ball because you couldn’t throw or 
catch a ball? Think of the mental 
tension you would be under—ashamed 
of your ability and thinking the other 
guys would make fun of you. Ridi- 
cule is a terrible thing, especially at 
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Four Weeks in Paris 
Part of Ohio U. 
Study-Travel Course 


A combined travel and study course, 
with four weeks to be spent in Paris, is 
being arranged by Ohio University for the 
1951 summer session. 

The course, to be open to students in 
advanced French and teachers of French 
in high school or college, will include a 
brief session on the Ohio University 
campus and study aboard ship. Up to 
eight hours of graduate or undergraduate 
credit may be earned under the guidance 
of regular campus faculty members aided 
by native French instructors. 

Tentative plans call for the first week 
to be spent on the university campus in 
a period of “orientation,” study aboard 
ship on the trip to France, and the four 
weeks in Paris to include study under 
native instructors, excursions, dormitory 
life, and a chance to mingle with French 
people. Those enrolled will return in 
time for academic duties in the fall. 

The course has been arranged by the 
College of Education, the Graduate Col- 
lege, and the department of romance lan- 
guages. Persons interested in the course 
should contact one of these departments 
for further details and application forms. 

Approximate cost of the course will be 
$650, including a week’s stay in Athens, 
train fare to and from New York, round 
trip boat fare, registration in the univer- 
sity for the summer session, and room, 
board, and tuition for four weeks in Paris. 
Personal expenses will be additional. 

Persons not wishing to enroll in the 
course for credits may enter as auditors. 
Graduates or students of any recognized 
college or university are eligible to enter 
the course. . 





this age when so many of a person’s 
emotional traits are formed. 

We can see that the physical edu- 
cation program should include in- 
struction in the fundamental games, 
thus fulfilling one of the “musts” of 
living for children. These funda- 
mentals not only help the child at 
school, but also in his out-of-school 
recreation. 

This phase of education has moved 
slowly. It has been the practice for 
decades to have morning and after- 
noon recesses with a period of play 
after lunch. The children were sup- 
posed to rid themselves of excess 
energy so they wouldn’t make so 
much noise wiggling in their seats. 
Isn’t it time to eliminate this out- 
moded belief? 

I believe that a school’s program in 
physical education should be planned 
just as other lessons are planned. 
The main emphasis should be on 
group games, and the rest of the time 
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spent on individual feats such as 
tumbling, stunts, and field events. 
And let’s not leave out rhythmic ac- 
tivities. Many schools take care of 
this in the music periods. 

A person might ask, “What good 
is tumbling to a student?” Those 
who are familiar with the basic tum- 
bling terms: forward roll, backward 
roll, and shoulder roll, know that 
not only does a child learn individual 
feats, but he also develops coordina- 
tion and unused muscles. 

If you are familiar with the first- 
grade age, you have probably known 
a child who was afraid to roll over— 
either forward or backward. Isn’t it 
time to rid children of these fears? 
These basic rolls should be applied 
when falling. If a child stumbled and 
rolled on the ground, he would not 
be so apt to injure himself as if he 
had direct contact which stopped his 
motion. 

How can those schools with little 
money organize a physical education 
program? If the money is available, 
a supervisor would be of great help. 
But with true interest and coopera- 
tion on the part of the teachers, any 
school can begin the development of 
a physical education program. 

Where can you find material? 
Where do you get help for other sub- 
jects? Your county superintendent 
usually has material on the subject. 
Many teachers use the state library 
to get books on other subjects. Con- 
sultant service is available from the 
Office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Why couldn’t these 
sources be used to get information 
concerning physical education ? 


Move Slowly 


Don’t try to complete every phase 
of the program at once—go into it 
gradually so as to develop school- 
community interest. 

This is one method of developing 
better public relations. Too many 
parents, unfortunately, understand 
only that part of the school that they 
see, and usually don’t fully appreciate 
the good teaching which the school 
provides along subject-matter lines. 
Perhaps if they become interested in 
the physical education phase of the 
school, they can gradually be pulled 
more closely into the school as a 
whole. 


Some schools have recreational 
programs which consist of before- 
January, 


school, noon, and after-school per- 
iods. This type of program helps to 
develop every child instead of the 
few selected for teams. 

Educational authorities do not favor 
a highly competitive inter-school ath- 
letic program for pupils of grade- 
school age. However, if such a pro- 
gram is carried on, the games should 
be shorter in length than for junior 
high school games, and the schedules 
should consist of only a few games. 
If games are played at night, they 
should start at 6 or 6:30, so the 
children can get home early. 

Boys from the local high school 
or junior high teams usually are 
glad to serve as referees, and one 
can get dependable help from this 
group. 

I firmly believe that any school can 
organize a program such as this, and 
that the benefits to the children amply 
repay all effort and time spent. Such 
activities are essential in the growth 
and development of the organic func- 
tions, as well as in turning out hap- 
pier, well-adjusted individuals. 





HUMAN RELATIONS 
(Continued from. page 170) 


work. The youngsters used many of 
the new words added to their vocabu- 
lary, such as: Chinese, Negro, Italian, 
Mexican, American, citizen, and 
others. 

Then, too, the children seemed to 
be kinder and more thoughtful of one 
another. During the mid-morning 
lunch period when the youngsters 
drank milk, someone in the group 
usually brought a box of cookies or 
crackers to share with the other chil- 
dren. During dismissal time, it was 
not uncommon to see one child help 
another by holding his coat or assist- 
ing with a difficult zipper or button. 

As Brotherhood Week approached, 
an effort was made to help the chil- 
dren develop some understanding of 
the term “brotherhood.” One day, 
little Kathleen came to school and ex- 
citedly exclaimed : “My mother didn’t 
know about Brotherhood Week, and 
I had to tell her what it means.” 

“What does it mean, Kathleen?” 
I asked. Clearly and distinctly she 
answered: “Brotherhood Week helps 
us to remember to be kind and loving 
to everyone all the time.” This child’s 
simple statement was indeed gratify- 


ing. 
(Continued on page 183) 
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W, »* Winning 
Ow Sight 


And you can help other children overcome polio, 
schools chairmen assert in March of Dimes appeal. 


Jerry Heiman 





| THIRD-GRADER and a college fresh- 
man are serving as school chairmen 
for the March of Dimes campaign 
in Illinois, Jan. 15 to 31. Both are 
sending letters to Illinois schools. 

Jerry Heiman, the high school and 
college chairman, writes: 


Dear Friends: 

A year ago, just as I was going into 
my senior year at Crystal Lake High 
School, a complicated germ called “polio 
virus” decided to visit me. A most un- 
welcome guest, as you can imagine. I had 
been very active in school athletics such 
as basketball, baseball, and football, but 
my unwelcome guest had other plans for 
me. “Football, basketball, and baseball 
are out,” said he. “No more school ath- 
letics for you.” 

But you and I outsmarted Mr. Polio 
Virus. He didn’t reckon with the National 
Foundation fer Infantile Paralysis which 
you have so magnificently supported with 
your March of Dimes contributions. 

Thanks to you and the foundation, I 
and thousands like me are winning our 
fight against polio. I was fortunate in 
being able to graduate with my class, and 
am now enrolled as a freshman at Brad- 
ley University. And I’m back in action 
again. 

Each year polio searches for and finds 
thousands of new hosts, most of whom 
are of school age or under. Believe me, the 
knowledge that there is an organization 
ready and willing to be of financial help 
means a lot. Polio is an expensive disease. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to 
thank each of you for helping me regain 





Carol Buske 


the use of my legs. I sincerely hope you 
will all find it in your hearts to continue 
supporting the March of Dimes fight 
against polio, so that other fellows and 
girls stricken with this dread disease may 
have the same opportunity for recovery 
you have given me. 

Your dimes will help others to win their 
fight. 

Carol Buske, a third-grader at 
Emerson School in Oak Park and 
grade school chairman, was also 
stricken during the summer of 1949. 
The daughter of an Oak Park 
teacher, Carol writes: 


Dear Friends: 

I am writing to you about the March 
of Dimes. 

First I want to tell you what the March 
of Dimes is. It is a campaign to fight 
polio, or infantile paralysis. Some of the 
dimes are used to find ways to cure polio. 
Other dimes help find ways to prevent 
polio. Most of the money is used to help 
people who are sick. It is very expensive 
to take care of people who are sick with 
polio. If they are given the right kind of 
care many get well again. 

Every year the: March of Dimes aids 
thousands of people who have had polio 
Last year there were about three thou- 
sand cases in Illinois. I was one of those 
three thousand, but now I can enjoy out- 
door games again 

Will you contribute to the March of 
Dimes? The money you give may help a 
boy or girl you know. Give all the dimes 
you possibly can, so that other boys and 
girls will be able to walk and run once 
more. 
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At St. Francis Hospital in Peoria, children continue their education under a public school teacher, Mrs. Margaret C. DeVries. 


School in the Hospital 


Are recreation and learning experiences 
adequate to meet the children’s needs? 


By SALLY LUCAS JEAN 


Consultant in Health Education «¢ 


New York City 


-™ HIS BED in the polio ward, a 
school boy named Kent wrote a piece 
for the patients’ newspaper. Hospital- 
ized four times and about to undergo 
two operations, the child could still 
say, “I enjoy it here very much.” 

“T am in the eighth grade,” Kent 
wrote, “and I like school in the hospi- 
tal. 1 had a home teacher before I 
returned for more treatment. She was 
very nice, and so is the teacher here. 
I appreciate what they are doing for 
me.” 

Today, educators are asking 
whether all hospitalized children are 
enjoying the same advantages as Kent. 
Are teaching, recreation, and learn- 
ing experiences in hospitals every- 
where adequate to meet the needs of 
the growing child? 

This is no small problem in our 
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civilization. A survey made by the 
American Academy of Pediatrics tells 
us that 91,000 children of school age 
are in special hospitals for long-term 
illnesses, and some 1,850,000 in gen- 
eral hospitals for longer or shorter 
periods during each year. Poliomye- 
litis, which heads the list of disabling 
diseases in childhood, takes an in- 
creasing toll with each year’s epidem- 
ics. While many polio patients are 
treated at home, those with severe 
after-effects often undergo hospital 
treatment for several months to a year 
or more. 

Even a few months in the confining 
atmosphere of a hospital can retard 
a child’s development and distort his 
outlook, if his mental and emotional 
self is not taken into account. At the 
point where acute illness ends and 
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The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 


convalescence begins, education in the 
broadest sense should join hands with 
medicine in the rehabilitation of the 
whole child. 

Ray Graham, director of education 
of exceptional children in Illinois, has 
said, “I feel that the child who is hos- 


pitalized during the long period of § 


physical rebuilding following a polio 
attack, is probably as normal as any 
child we can think of in our regular 
schools. His spirit, his ambition, his 
hopes, his worries, and even his mis- 
chievousness are perfectly normal. 
“A hospital can become a very bor- 
ing experience to such children. If 
the public schools can bring to them 
an educational program that recog- 
nizes the need of bringing some out- 
doors into the hospital and that meets 
spiritual and emotional needs, I am 
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more interested in that than the mere 
fact that they are able to keep up with 
their classes. 

“Education is one of the important 
things in the growth and development 
of a child, but it is not the whole thing. 
It is a responsibility of the school to 
feel that a child needs the teamwork of 
various resources such as the home, 
the school, the hospital, and others.” 

In enlightened states, such as IIli- 
nois, education for the hospitalized 
child, as well as for the homebound, 
is provided under permissive state 
legislation. School is conducted in 20 
hospitals and eight sanitoriums in IIli- 
nois, under a plan for the special edu- 
cation of exceptional children based 
on standards established by the Office 
of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

In 1949-50, some 300 children in 
hospitals and sanitoriums outside of 
Chicago, and 441 in the city of Chi- 
cago received this service. To cover 
the extra cost of hospital education 
during that school year, $75,000 was 
reimbursed by the state to local school 
districts, and $130,000 to the city of 
Chicago. A maximum of $300 annu- 
ally is allowed for each pupil under 
this program. 


Illinois Plan 


The philosophy of the Illinois plan 
is that every child shall be reached 
with a program shaped to his particu- 
lar interests, capabilities, and needs, 
and that planning and teaching shall 
be directed toward fitting him for a 
place in society. 

As in other states, application of 
the plan meets with problems that are 
resolved only when hospital and ed- 
ucation administrators, physicians, 
parents, teachers, and volunteer 
groups work together. Community in- 
terest and services must be enlisted 
if the handicapped child is to have 
learning and growing experiences ap- 
proximating the opportunities of the 
well child. 

Among volunteer agencies, the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis promotes and stimulates broader 
education for hospitalized children as 
part of its after-care program. In- 
terest in the poliomyelitis patient does 
not stop with his acute illness; the 
National Foundation is concerned, as 
well, with the personal problems as- 
sociated with this disease. 

Boys and girls with polio are not 
Just “cases” —they are individual 
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youngsters who need more than medi- 
cal care to overcome results of illness 
or crippling. Volunteers of the Na- 
tional Foundation are investigating 
the situation of hospitalized children 
in their own communities and are rec- 
ommending ways to bring about 
needed improvement.* 

What do we mean by broad educa- 
tion? Is it not a program that is in- 
teresting, constructive, meaningful, 
and realistic in its preparation for life? 





jot 
MARCH>o DIMES 


JANUARY 15-31 














Take, for example, the situation in 
two hospitals: 

In the polio ward of X hospital, a 
teacher goes from bed to bed, quietly 
hearing her pupils’ lessons. She has 
scarcely an hour a day with each be- 
fore her rounds are completed. Then 
the child is left alone to learn his daily 
lesson, if he has the ambition and will 
try to do so. 

This is book-learning in the old- 
fashioned sense, with no group work, 
discussion, or devices to stretch a pa- 
tient’s imagination beyond the hospital 
walls. Recreation in this hospital is 
also of a limited kind. Entertainment, 
in the passive sense, is provided by 
interested groups, but patients are 
not drawn into active participation. 
In none of this can be found any 
preparation for living and doing. 


Now turn to Y hospital. Here space 
has been made for patients in wheel- 
chairs, carts, and beds to be grouped 
around the teacher, who is conduct- 
ing a lively session on current events. 
For tools she has a blackboard, maps, 
and a motion picture projector—the 
latter a gift from a community organ- 
ization. A volunteer worker wheels in 
a bookcart and distributes magazines 
and pictures to illustrate the lesson. 
Each child has been given an assign- 
ment. One paralyzed patient, unable 
to hold books, reports on news broad- 
casts to which he has listened. 

On occasion, Y hospital volunteers 
arrange excursions for patients who 
are able to go to town. They visit air- 
fields, museums, industrial plants, the 
zoo. During after-school hours, week- 
ends, and holidays, children help plan 





*A publication for teachers and volunteers, “A 
Study Program; the Education of Children in 
Hospitals,” may be secured from The National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 
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their own recreation, join in games 
and play-acting, make favors and dec- 
orations for parties. Here fun and 
play satisfy the urge for creative ex- 
pression and develop leadership. 

All hospitals have not solved as 
successfully the problems of hours for 
teaching, space and equipment—and, 
most important, the securing of well- 
qualified teachers. Success depends on 
many influences outside the hospital 
walls. If the public schools will in- 
terpret the needs of hospitalized chil- 
dren to the community, then legisla- 
tors, hospital administrators, and 
school board members can be per- 
suaded to find the means of fulfilling 
these needs. 


Provisions Needed 


Special training courses and state 
legislation and appropriations must be 
adequate to provide for special teach- 
ers. Also, salaries must be commensu- 
rate to attract the most competent and 
imaginative men and women for this 
work. Backing is needed to provide 
teaching equipment—perhaps to re- 
mode! sections of the hospital for 
school and playroom space. 

Given the incentive, community 
groups are eager to perform many 
services, and, through club projects, 
to provide books, educational toys, 
art and science equipment, and pro- 
jectors, as well as volunteer help in 
installing and using such materials. 
The carrying out of these activities 
builds a bridge between hospital and 
community, linking ideas and services 
to the advantage of both. 

The Illinois plan states: “The edu- 
cational program must so operate as 
to help the child take his place in the 
social and economic world ; to develop 
and apply his ability to his greatest 
capacity; to overcome a feeling of 
isolation due to consciousness of his 
handicap; and to develop initiative 
and self-reliance. If the school is to 
be the heart of this program, it must 
be kept in mind constantly that the 
arteries and veins run to the home, 
the playground, and the entire en- 
vironment of these boys and girls.” 

Experimentation has shown that 
where a broad concept of education 
and recreation goes hand in hand with 
medical care, a hospital becomes not 
only an institution of healing, but a 
place of living, learning, and growth. 
In such an atmosphere, a child like 
Kent can say: “I appreciate what they 
are doing for me.” 
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Through the use of a special speech-training table, hard-of-hearing children listen to amplified speech and music. 


By MRS. RICHARD BURKLAND 


I. WASN'T too many years ago that 
efforts in the area of special education 
were termed educational ‘‘fads.”” In- 
herent in the history of most new 
educational ventures which have suc- 
ceeded has been the story of proof of 
worth. 

So the sight-saving 
classes for the mentally retarded and 
for the psychologically maladjusted, 


classrooms, 


rooms for the hard of hearing, and 
programs of speech correction have 
all, by now, passed through at least 
four evolutionary stages: 1) being 
advocated by some— doubted by 
others, 2) coming into being in pub- 
lic and private schools, 3) going 
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Speech 


Workshop 


Six-weeks summer remedial program is held on NISTC 


campus, with 22 children from 5 to 13 in residence. 


Director of the Speech Clinic ° 


through a period of testing for in- 
herent worth in the schools and in 
related departments of colleges and 
universities, and 4) being proved 
educationally sound. 


Program Valued 


Today there are hardly any serious 
thinkers in school circles who doubt 
the value of special education viewed 
generally or of the several phases of 
special education viewed more spe- 
fically. 

With the emphasis upon improved 
educational possibilities for excep- 
tional children on the pre-school, the 
elementary, and the secondary level, 
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Northern Illinois State Teachers College 


has come the emphasis in colleges and 
universities upon student teaching 
programs most likely to prepare pro- 
spective graduates to teach within the 
framework of special education. 

One such program in teacher edu- 
cation was set up for the first time on 
the campus of Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb, during the 
summer of 1950. This program was 
known as the Summer Speech Work- 
shop, and represented the cooperative 
efforts of the University of Illinois 
Division of Services for Crippled 
Children and NISTC. 

It should be noted that this inten- 
sive remedial speech plan at DeKalb 
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was by no means the first of its kind 
in Illinois. Northern was actually 
the fifth college to participate in this 
joint project of the division and spe- 
cific colleges. For approximately 10 
years Rockford College, Augustana 
College, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, and the University of Illinois 
have operated summer _ sessions 
geared to give prospective speech 
clinicians experience in therapy for 
organic speech problems and to afford 
to a number of children an oppor- 
tunity for personality development 
through growth in oral expression. 
Early in the fall of 1949 the speech 
department and several administra- 
tors at Northern discussed the possi- 
bility of cooperating with the division 
through offering a summer program 
in remedial speech. Soon afterwards 
a faculty committee was formed to 
study the situation more closely and 
propose a tentative plan. Last May 
the college received authorization for 
a summer speech program from Dr. 
Herbert Kobes, director of the Divi- 
sion of Services for Crippled Children. 


Children Selected 


It was perhaps three weeks later 
that the speech clinic at Northern 
received the names and case histories 
of 22 children who had been chosen 
by the division at district clinics held 
earlier in the year. These children 
were selected on the basis of speech 
eligibility; that is, all had organic 
speech defects harking back to hear- 
ing loss, cleft palate conditions, or 
cerebral palsy. Also, they had been 
adjudged as children likely to profit 
from an intensive speech re-training 
program. The age range, as requested 
by Northern, was five to 13 years. 

Soon afterwards, letters of wel- 
come and explanatory booklets were 
mailed out to parents of these chil- 
dren. June 23 to 25 was chosen for 
registration, at which time initial 
parent-teacher conferences were held. 

The workshop was conducted for 
six weeks, with final parent-teacher 
conferences being held on Aug. 5 and 
6. During this time the children re- 
mained in residence, living at Willis- 
ton Hall, one of the college dormi- 
tories. Each child followed an indi- 
vidualized daily program geared to 
meet his particular needs. The fol- 
lowing is a sample schedule of a 
typical day: 
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ON VISITING DAY the children presented "Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs." This presented a real situation to show their improvement in voices 
and articulation. 





DRILL WORK was made more exciting by the use of creative dramatics and 
puppets. Healthy learning experiences grew out of such a combination of 
work and play. 








one of his students to explain how she learned to make the "S" sound. 


pata by Cry-Dun, DeKalb 
ON PARENTS' DAY (the final one here), a student speech clinician encourages 





Morning 


6:45- 7:30 Rising dressing (7:15 on Sunday). 


7:30- 8:00 
8:00- 8:30 
8:30- 9:00 
9:00- 9:45 


Breakfast (8:00-8:30 on Sunday). 

Rooms in order. 

Individual speech class. 

Handicraft (9:00-11:00 Sunday 
School). 

Swimming. 

Nature study or penmanship. 

Ready for lunch. 


9:45-11:15 
11:15-11:45 
11:45-12:00 


Afternoon 


Lunch (12:30-1:00 Sunday dinner). 
Group singing at table. 

Rest period. 

Individual speech class, physio- 
therapy, or acoustic training. 

2:00- 2:30 Reading or story-telling. 

2:30- 3:00 Music. 

3:00- 3:45 Handicraft. 

3:45- 4:30 Recreation. 

4:30- 5:00 Group speech class. 

5:00- 5:30 Ready for dinner, reading, letter- 
writing. 


12:00-12:30 
12:30-12:45 
12:45- 1:30 
1:30- 2:00 


Evening 
Dinner, table talk. 
Preparation for evening activities. 
Evening activities—movies, drama- 
tics, outside entertainers, snacks, 
7:30- 8:00 a reading, wind up the day. 
8:15 Lights out. 

The staff included a number of 
regular faculty members—the director 
of the speech clinic, the college phy- 
sician, nurse, director of the dormi- 
tory, dietician, physiotherapist, and 
two psychologists. Three recent grad- 
uates, all speech clinicians, were also 
staff members, as well as eight stu- 
dent speech correctionists, three ele- 
mentary education student teachers, 
two physical education students, one 
art student, one music student, and a 
number of psychology students. In 
addition to these persons, interested 
groups and individuals in the city 


5:30- 6:30 


6:45- 7:30 
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were volunteer workers and provided 
a number of evening programs. 

Actually the workshop afforded an 
excellent opportunity for students and 
faculty members from many depart- 
ments to work together in solving 
problems of children, and at the same 
time, problems of teaching exceptional 
children. 

Student teachers in elementary 
education, for instance, conferred 
almost daily with critic teachers from 
the training school attempting to pro- 
vide the best program of remedial 
reading, arithmetic, and spelling. 

The students who taught nature 
study were in close contact with sev- 
eral science departments for methods 
of mounting butterflies, teaching an 
elementary unit in geology, managing 
at one time to reach different age, 
ability, and interest groups. 


Therapeutic Games 

Student recreation directors worked 
closely with the physiotherapist in 
carrying out recommended games 
having therapeutic value for children 
handicapped by cerebral palsy. Stu- 
dent speech clinicians consulted with 
faculty members often on diagnostic 
and remedial details. 

Staff meetings, which were held 
daily, afforded perhaps the best testing 
ground for the program. As the 
weeks passed, it was evident that ad- 
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justment problems and educational 
problems, too, were being solved. 
State progress reports, including com- 
ments on problems, procedures, re- 
sults, and recommendations, were also 
a kind of testing ground for the pro- 
gram. 


Achievement 


By mid-July the staff as a whole 
knew that all of the children were 
going to leave the college campus as 
quite different individuals from ‘hose 
who had come just a few weeks 
earlier. Their short period of work- 
ing, playing, and enjoying the com- 
radeship of people who welcomed the 
chance to help, was doing important 
things to them in terms of personal 
growth and achievement. 


A final evaluation of the program 
as an experiment in teacher educa- 
tion led all who were a part of the 
workshop to conclude that it had 
proved its worth. They were grateful 
for the privilege of better under- 
standing their responsibility in teach- 
ing exceptional children, and of 
availing themselves of all resources 
in order to give these children lives 
rich in happiness and fruitful in 
achievement commensurate with hid- 
den potentialities. 





Friendship League Needs 
Student Correspondents 


Overloaded with mail from children 
of other countries who wish to learn 
more about America, the International 
Friendship League is seeking American 
students to carry on correspondence. 


The Friendship League is a non-profit 
educational organization which acts as a 
clearing house for student correspond- 
ence between the United States and 87 
other countries. Ministries in every 
country except the USSR sponsor the 
organization. 


The league has over 150,000 letters, 
all from children who are sponsored by 
their teachers, and who have enough 
knowledge of English to carry on af 
exchange of ideas. 


Teachers who are interested in having 
their students take part may contact the 
International Friendship League, Inc. 
World Peace Foundation Building, 40 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS 
(Continued from Page 176) 

It is often said that children are 
born without prejudice. If this is 
true, then it becomes the responsibility 
of the school to help preserve this 
quality. However, the school cannot 
accomplish this task alone. The par- 
ents and the community forces must 
work cooperatively to achieve their 
common objectives. 

In many instances educators are 
faced with the responsibility of as- 
suming leadership in directing this 
program toward a truly living democ- 
racy. The early growth of wholesome 
attitudes for all people might lessen 
the need for a later program of so- 
called re-education when long-stand- 
ing group tensions require such train- 
ing. 

An understanding of intergroup re- 
lations cannot be achieved through a 
single unit or assembly program. It 
should be a continuous process, and 
certainly the kindergarten is an excel- 
lent place for the school to make good 
human relations a reality in the child’s 
world. 








PARENTS MEET TEACHERS 


(Continued from Page 174) 
fects of the child which were formerly 
unknown to us, about the interests of 
the child at home, the books he liked 
to read, his frequency of the movies, 
the mother’s attitude toward the 
child, his likes and dislikes regarding 
school, and the causes of such. The 
parents found, too, that we were 
human, that we understood some of 
their problems, that we were not 
above making and admitting mistakes, 
and that we really were concerned 
and interested in their children. 


Several of us made home visits. 
These at first appeared to us to be 
less satisfactory than the school con- 
ferences. Usually the child sat in the 
room, and we could get little definite 
information about him. A home 
visit, however, revealed the character 
of the home, its furnishings, the kind 


of discipline, the attitudes toward the conferences were arranged. These 
child, and the attitude of the mother latecomers to the conferences were 
toward the home. very apologetic for the delay, yet 
It was later pointed out to us that very much in favor of the conferences. 
the home visit was probably more Less than five-hundredths of one per- 
successful than we.thought, because, cent of the parents failed to give any 
if the child was preSent, the true atti- response to our letters. 
tude of that family toward the school We felt that these parent-teacher 
could not be hidden. conferences created a better under- 
In some cases, as many as three standing between home and school, 
letters were sent to the homes before (Continued on Page 188) 





Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful arid interesting 


School boys and girls will have many 
occasions in their lives, which require 
letter writing. And here’s new, sim- 
ple instructional material that makes 
letter writing fun. 


This material is from the non-profit 
organization, Young Friends Around The 
World. They have originated a new kind 
of inexpensive greeting card service for 
ages eight to seventeen. 

You send in your name, address, age and 
tell where you want a correspondent— 
anywhere in U.S. or a foreign land. 
Greeting card will be sent. ‘Too, name and 
address of new chum. Card, in 3-color, 
has place for your letter, your photo- 
graph, etc. 

It's exciting getting an answer. And an 
answer is guaranteed. 

If further interested—write directly to YOUNG 
FRIENDS AROUND THE WORLD, non-profit organ- 
ization, 550 Fifth Ave., New York 19. Print 
own name and address, age and where you want 
your pen friend to live. sINGLE GREETING CARD 
(with new friend’s name and address) —15¢. If 
ordered all at one time, IN QUANTITIES OF 20, 
only 10¢ each. 






The garden fresh flavor and smooth 
chewing of WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT 
GUM brings welcome relaxation. 
Chewing helps relieve tense nerves. Just try it. 
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—Drawing courtesy of North Carolina State College 


By H. M. HAMLIN 


Professor of Agricultural Education 


University of Illinots 


Ml. OLD FRIEND, the high school prin- 
cipal, sat down in my office, lit up, 
and started raising questions about 
some things in agricultural education 
that had been bothering him. It was 
during the holiday vacation, and we 
had time to explore each other’s ways 
of looking at current trends and de- 
velopments. 

“You know,” he said, “there isn’t 
an administrator in the state more 
sympathetic with agricultural educa- 
tion than I am. My agriculture de- 
partment is one of the bright spots of 
my school. But sometimes I get a 
little dizzy trying to follow you folks 
in some of the directions you are 
going.” 


Specific Problem 


I had an idea that something pretty 
specific was bothering him, and it 
soon developed that his agriculture 
teacher had recently indicated that he 
would like to teach his high school 
classes in the forenoons, leaving his 
afternoons and evenings free for plan- 
ning his high school work, supervis- 





1The principal is synthetic. His reactions are 
a composts of those of about 75 Illinois princi- 
pals. 
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Shall we limit vocational 
agriculture to boys 

in high school, or shall we 
also make it available 

to adults, as the 
Smith-Hughes Act intended? 


What Are We Up To 
In Agricultural Education? 


ing the farming programs of high 
school boys, advising the FFA, and 
conducting courses for young and 
adult farmers. 

I told my friend that I considered 
this a very reasonable request, in view 
of the limited number of bona fide en- 
rollees in vocational agriculture in his 
high school and the much larger num- 
ber of persons engaged in farming in 
the community who need and want 
agricultural education. 

“My greatest difficulty in making 
such a change,” he said, “would be 
in defending it before the other high 
school teachers. They are overloaded 
with large classes and heavy extra- 
curricular assignments. They are al- 
ready complaining because the agri- 
culture teacher has only 25 in his 
classes, while they have 100 or more. 
I'll have a rebellion on my hands 
when they learn that his teaching is 
over at noon. How shall I get the 
biology taught that the agriculture 
teacher has been teaching? And I 
can’t ask anyone else to keep time 
at our basketball games.” 

I sympathized with him in his dif- 
ficult situation, and then proceeded to 
tell him of our own troubles. In 1917, 
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Congress passed the ‘“Smith-Hughes 
Act” intended to encourage the na- 
tionwide development of vocational 
education for non-professional occupa- 


tions. The “idea men” back of the 
movement, persons like Prosser, 
Allen, Snedden, and Cooley, all 


thought of vocational education as 
primarily for out-of-school youth and 
adults, and the act itself indicates this 
primary purpose. 

The agricultural section of the act 
states that the funds provided under it 
are appropriated for the education of 
“persons who have entered upon or 
are preparing to enter upon work of 
the farm.” Under an agreement with 
the Agricultural Extension Service 
of the US Department of Agricul- 
ture, systematic instruction of farmers 
in classes and on their farms is re- 
served for workers in vocational agri- 
culture, so that, if the schools do not 
provide it, farmers will not get it. 

In spite of the provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes Act and the other 
vocational education acts which sup- 
plement it, we are still spenuing 85 
percent of our state and federal funds 
for vocational education in agricul- 
ture in this part of the United States 
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in teaching high school boys. We in 
agricultural education are accused of 
betraying the founders, of substituting 
a poor idea for a good idea, of deny- 
ing adult farmers a kind of education 
for which funds have been available 
for 33 years. 

I indicated that we have had 
especial difficulty in providing any- 
thing but high school education in 
agriculture in Illinois, because no- 
where else is agricultural education 
so completely under the thumbs of the 
high school principals. Forty-six 
states have unit school systems, and 
their superintendents are much more 
likely than our high school principals 
have been to make provisions for the 
teaching of agriculture in junior high 
schools and to out-of-school youth and 
adults. 


California Plan 


California is the only state other 
than Illinois with a large number of 
separate high schools, but in Cali- 
fornia divisions of adult education are 
common in the school systems, and 
the state of California is, this year, 
dispensing $10,000,000 in state aid 


for adult education in the public 


schools. Teachers of agriculture in 
California are given every encourage- 
ment to teach adult farmers, includ- 
ing liberal financial encouragement. 

Illinois high school principals, who 
are responsible for the full time of 
their teachers of agriculture, are not 
to be blamed for wanting to use that 
time fully in doing the work there is 
always to be done around a high 
school. They and we in agricultural 
education alike have been victims of 
a unique system, which has only re- 
cently begun to disappear. 

As we are developing unit school 
systems, adult education is beginning 
to receive the attention of the unit 
district superintendents, and some of 
them are appointing directors of adult 
education or are themselves acting as 
directors of adult education. When 
this arrangement exists, the teacher 
of agriculture is responsible to the 
director or to the superintendent for 
the time he spends in work other than 
high school work, and the high school 
principal no longer is on the defensive 
in dealing with other teachers. 

This solution did not appeal en- 
tirely to my friend. “Is it necessary,” 
he asked, “to take adult education 


away from the high school and give it 
to another unit in the school system? 
Wouldn’t it be better to follow the 
thinking of the curriculum-study 
group of the Illinois Secondary School 
Principals’ Association and include 
adult education in the secondary 
school ?” 


Big Job 


I conceded that this might possibly 
provide a solution but that, judging 
from the past, it appears to be an un- 
likely one. Illinois secondary school 
principals are specialists in the educa- 
tion of older adolescents. They have 
shown little interest in anyone else. 
They have ordinarily had no special 
preparation for conducting programs 
for adults. 

I referred again to California’s ex- 
perience, since California has done 
more than any other state in adult edu- 
cation in the public schools, and since 
Californians trace their present vital 
movement in adult education to the 
establishment of separate divisions of 
the school system a generation ago. 

The job of adult education is poten- 
tially several times as big as the job of 
secondary education, but it is likely 
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You'll be getting to know them soon in the first-grade program* of 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 


A new basal series for grades one to eight 
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WHILE it is important to teach high school students preparing to farm, vocational education 
in agriculture can bring the benefits of research and new methods to seasoned farmers, too. 





to be subordinated to the education of 
children 14 to 18 years of age unless 
it is set up in a separate establishment. 
Many high school principals I know 
would be delighted to have all respon- 
sibilities for adult education removed 
from them. 

The schedule of his teacher of ag- 
riculture was still bothering my friend. 
“Even if I schedule all his classes 
in the morning, can he get all his 
high school work done in the fore- 
noon? What about the FFA and his 
visits to the farms of his high school 


be IVS . 
High School Work 


I indicated that I had already said 
he would need a part of his after- 
noons and evenings for high school 
work. The state board for vocational 
education considers a teacher of agri- 
culture with two high school classes to 
be engaged two-thirds-time in high 
school work. 

Another limitation of our 
has been the lack of time provided for 
individual counseling, for work with 
groups of boys, and for thorough 
visitation of boys carrying farming 


system 


programs. High school vocational ag- 
riculture is ineffective, and perhaps 
omitted entirely, 
adequate time for these activities is 


should be unless 
available. 

My visitor was quick to get the 
point, but he interposed that other 
high school teachers also have out-of- 
class assignments and commonly they 
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receive no credit for them in comput- 
ing their teaching loads. We agreed 
that a new way of computing the loads 
of all teachers is desirable, and that 
encouragement should be given to a 
committee of the Illinois Association 
of Vocational Agriculture Teachers 
which is working with the Illinois 
Secondary School Principals’ Associa- 
tion in arranging a study of the time 
required to do well all that teachers 
are asked to do, in and out of class. 

I asked my friend what his school 
is planning to do following the expira- 
tion of the program for farm veterans, 
which has taken so much of his agri- 
culture teacher’s time and which has 
provided supplementary income for 
him. He said he would be glad when 
that program was over and the teacher 
would have more time for his high 
duties, which had been ne- 
glected for several years. 


sche rt y1 


I found that he knew rather little 
about the veterans’ program, though 
he had borne official responsibility for 
it for four years. He thought of it 
primarily as a means of making sub- 
sistence payments available to farm 
veterans as they had been made avail- 
able to other veterans. He was some- 
what surprised when I said that many 
people believe that, at its best, it has 
certainly been the best agricultural 
education anyone has ever provided. 

I pointed out that it has created a 
demand for systematic agricultural 
education for out-of-school young 
farmers, whom agricultural educators 
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have long considered the best clientele 
for agricultural education, and that 
many features of the veterans’ pro- 
gram are here to stay. It is time that 
we quit thinking of adult education 
as a series of emergency programs 
and begin to realize that, in some form 
or other, we shall have it with us ona 
large and increasing scale from now 
on. 

Of course the high school principal 
saw that we could not provide finances 
for a continuing program of adult 
education in agriculture comparable to 
those the Veterans Administration has 
provided. The program for farm 
veterans has thus far cost five times 
as much as has been spent for the 
reimbursed programs for vocational 
education in agriculture from federal, 
state, and local funds since 1917. 

Omitting the subsistence payments, 
which have constituted four-fifths of 
the cost of the veterans’ program, 
there has been as much spent for 
teaching agriculture to farm veterans 
as has been spent on the “regular pro- 
gram” since its beginning if we ex- 
clude from the costs of the regular 
program expenditures for buildings 
and equipment which cannot be re- 
imbursed from state and federal 
funds. Furthermore, the veterans’ 
program is only about one-half com- 
pleted, and an amount equal to that 
already expended is likely to be spent 
before its end in 1956. 


Adult Program 


We were, however, able to envi- 
sion a rather satisfactory arrange- 
ment for adult-farmer education, 
which could be financed with 60 per- 
cent of the costs paid from available 
state and federal vocational education 
funds and 40 percent paid by the local 
district, or by the students, or shared 
by the district and the students. 

We saw no serious financial ob- 
stacles to developing a permanent ar- 
rangement. We agreed that the least 
a school could do would be to make 
the school building available for adult 
classes and provide an opportunity 
for the farmers to use the available 
state and federal funds if they want to 
take advantage of them. 

The provision of a general program 
of adult education in the public 
schools appeared feasible to us in the 
light of a recent study in the schools 
of the state of New York, which 
showed that a fair program of adult 
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ientele education can be provided with about 
1 that 2 percent of the total school budget, 
pro- and that an outstanding program, 


e that such as that at Schenectady, can be i 
cation MEiied with 434 percent of the total AT LAST...a great need has been fulfilled! 


grams school budget. The New York figures “CE H RI ; h Kl N 7 
> form included all costs, even equipment, t e 
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far had been to make possible the 
teaching of agriculture in a consider- 
able number of schools that previously 
had not had it. There have been a 
very few reductions in the number of 
teachers of agriculture employed, but 
more commonly the schools have em- 
ployed or plan to employ additional 
teachers. 

There is considerable concern that 
teachers of agriculture may have been 
removed by district reorganization 
from the close associations they have 
had with their clientele. Care must 
be taken that farm visits to students 
are conducted even more carefully 
than in the past. Adult classes must 
be provided in neighborhood centers, 
as well as at the high schools. Teach- 
ers may, in some cases, live in the 
territory surrounding the high school, 
rather than in the town in which the 
the high school is located. 


Advisory Councils 


Of course the conversation could 
not end without reference to my own 
hobby, advisory councils for agricul- 
ture departments. My friend said 
that he knows some principals who 
think that these councils are not in 
harmony with the administration of 
the rest of their schools, and that they 
give teachers of agriculture a special 
advantage other teachers cannot have. 
Some boards, he said, think these 
councils encroach upon their preroga- 
tives. 

My best answer seemed to be that 
many boards of education are now 
setting up advisory councils for them- 


selves, and that all divisions of a 
school system need advisory groups, 
coordinated with the board’s advisory 
group. We in agricultural education 
want the privilege of using advisory 
groups; we see no reason why other 
teachers and administrators should be 
denied their use. 

It was getting late. My friend rose 
to go. We said that principals and 
agricultural educators have a lot in 
common. Though they approach mat- 
ters from different viewpoints, they 
are trying to go in the same direction. 
Both groups want the American 
people to have the best schools they 
can have. 

The agricultural education group 
has had to be concerned with farmers 
generally, and not only those of high 
school age. They have been working 
in a new field with an opportunity 
and a compulsion to try new practices. 
Many of these have worked well and 
are commended to workers in other 
fields of education. We recognize that 
we in agricultural education have 
often been too much isolated from 
other educators, but we are trying to 
overcome this isolation. We must have 
the corrective influence of advice from 
persons who look at education as a 
whole. 


As final evidence that we in agri- 
cultural education want to see things 
whole, I proffered my friend a copy 
of my recent book, Agricultural Edu- 
cation in Community Schools,? whose 
first chapter deals with the “commun- 
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VETERANS learn to adjust a plow under ordinary field conditions. Some of the best agricul- 


tural education has been for farm veterans. 


Picture was taken at Macomb. 
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TIME TO VISIT their students’ farms should 


be provided to teachers of agriculture. 








ity school” concept, an ideal which an 
increasing number of school people 
accept, together with most of that part 
of the public which has been exposed 
to it. 

“What we are trying to do,” I said, 
“is in line with our conception of 
the ‘community school.’ If our con- 
ception of the school is wrong, please 
help to set us right. If it is right, or 
nearly so, I know we shall have your 
help in carrying it out in that part of 
the: public school field in which we 
operate.” 


PARENTS MEET TEACHERS 
(Continued from Page 183) 
resulted in better attendance at PTA 
meetings, and reduced disciplinary 
problems to a minimum. If children 
went home with a story, the parents 
were not as quick to blame the school, 
but were more likely to think that, 
since they had met the teacher and 
found her to be an understanding 
person, the story probably had two 
sides. “It also meant that if the teacher 
called in the home it was not to find 
fault with Junior, but only a friendly 

visit. 

One boy in speaking to a caller re- 
marked, “Oh, mom’s at the school. 
Three or four years ago you couldn't 
hire her to go to a PTA meeting, but 
now you couldn’t tie her at home.” 

This type of study: required lots of 
time, as it is something which cannot 
be hurried along. But after its evalua- 
tion, the teachers who used the plan 
voted unanimously to continue it for 
another year. We shall have to admit 
it was the little girl who lived in the 
henhouse who opened our eyes. As 
of old it was said, “And a little child 
shall lead them.” 
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OR THE PAST COMES TO LIFE 


By JOHN WATHEN 


History Instructor 
Murphysboro Township High School 


i= at Murphysboro High School 
we used a different approach to our 
US history lessons this past autumn. 
In order to make the compulsory 
course more palatable to those stu- 
dents who are prejudiced before they 
start the course, we tried to think of 
something that would appeal to every- 
one. 

Since we create the world we live 
in, it was decided to recapture the 
past by recreating it in a small way. 
Plans were made to establish a small 
museum in the rear of our spacious 
classroom. Each student was asked 
to bring something from home that 
the family felt had significant value 
to them, things commonly called keep- 
sakes. 

At first many thought that this was 
childish, or that what they might 
bring would not be interesting, but 
enthusiasm awakened as many an 
article found its way.into the class- 
room accompanied by a story from 
its owner. 


Bones in the Basement 


Probably Georgia did most to break 
down any reserve that day when she 
was giving an account of the Hope- 
wellian age and casually remarked, 
“Come over some time and see our 


bones. We have a whole basement 
full.” Her father is interested in 
archeology. 


From then on there was no hesi- 
tancy on the part of the students. 
Harold Rae brought his spinning 
wheel ; Charlotte came with a pitcher 
that one of her ancestors had brought 
from Ireland, through Canada, then 
to Egypt; the Moutria twins had an 
old musket and a Webster’s blue- 
backed speller; Patricia exhibited a 
saucer stamped with a picture of an 
tarly local church; Mary “Mac” 
brought a wooden spoon that her 
father had unearthed when he up- 
rooted an old apple tree; Wilma 
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came with an old-fashioned 20-pound 
tailor’s iron; Joan had her family 
genealogical table that traced her an- 
cestry to a Mayflower passenger as 
well as to the Washington family ; 
Samuel displayed a deed that his 
grandfather had received when he 
purchased land from the public do- 
main in Alabama. Eye glasses, tapes- 
tries, memory books, fans, telescop- 
ing umbrellas, minutes of Presbytery 
meetings, notes, bills of sale, churn 
dashers, and many other items came 
to rest in our miniature museum. 


Curiosity Whetted 


What did we gain from this? 
Curiosity had taken root. Why had 
the Irish pitcher decided to leave its 
Eire kinsmen? What better way to 
stimulate questions on the reasons 
for immigration? How had the wood- 
en spoon come to rest deep in the 
roots of the apple tree? You are right. 
We wove a Johnny Appleseed story 
around this. How much had the an- 
cestor paid for the land in the Ala- 
bama land office? 

Each item that had been brought 
served to whet the curiosity. As we 
searched for the best answer to each 
problem, we had a lot of fun and 
learned a lot of history. 

Yes, our little experiment was a 
success. If you could have seen 
poker-faced Margaret relating the 
story of the spoons as she conducted 
tours through the museum, you would 
agree that history is not static, but 
dynamic; that we create the world 
we live in. 
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Don't let your film library grow stale. Select 
new filmstrips and Slidesets regularly. The 
list below describes some of the latest titles 
now available. 
HISTORY 
The Story of Abraham Lincoln 


. 


{in color) 
(35 frames) 





“Honest Abe's’ rise from cabin to White House — 
his struggles and victories —his grief and happi- 
ness —all are vividly shown in colorful illustrations 
(captioned) in this new S.V.E. filmstrip. 


No. A246-6, In color . . . $5.00 


The Story of George Washington 


(In color) 
(28 frames) 





A dramatic visual presentation on the life of ‘The 
Father of Our Country."’ Beautiful iliustrations 
(captioned) show the early yeors of Washington, 
his private life, army life and as the first President. 


No. A246-5, in color . . . $5.00 
Shrines and Symbols 
of American Democracy 
(S.V.E. Color Slideset) 
10 beautiful color slides — Lincoln Memorial, 


Statue of Liberty, etc. — each shows o subject or 
event closely associated with American History. 
No. VU3H, complete set with manual . . . $5.00 


SAFETY AND FIRST AID 
The Basic First Aid Series 
(16 black end white —3 in color) (Silent or sound) 


A new filmstrip series visualizes a complete first 
aid course suitable for all groups. Produced by 
Crowley Films for Canado's famed St. John's 
Ambulance Corps. 
No. A217S, Complete set (19 filmstrips) 
silent . manual $74.50 
No. A217RS, Complete set (19 filmstrips) 
sound—33¥; R.P.M. $149.50 


These Untrained Tongues 
(In color) (50 frames, average) 


A new series of 3 filmstrips with manual on speech 
defects. A ‘‘must’’ for teachers, clinical workers 
and parents. Produced with Creative Graphics — 
U. of Denver. 


No. Al575S, complete set with manual . . . $19.50 


To order the above material and for 
a complete listing of titles in The 
World's Largest Library of filmstrips 
and slidesets, see your Audio-Visual 
Dealer or write direct, 








Dept. SE2-7 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION INC 


AB 


1345 Diversey Parkwoy 







Chicago, Illinois 
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wo APPLE 


‘Ae tong 00 we live, we cannot express 
ia full our debt to our teachers 

‘The knowledge they pass on to us - 
their influence on our thinking - actu- 
ally become factors in determining 
what our lives turn out to be 

For the past few years, our teachers 
have worked valiantly in the face of 
many odds crowded classrooms. long 
hours. shortages of textbooks and sup- 
plies Today progress is being made 





ouGH! 


who belong in this highly honored 
profession. Let's all help to keep our 
schoo! standards worthy ot the type ef 
men and women we want to guide our 
children's future. Remember better 
schools mean better communities and 
8 better life for all 

For information on how citizens tm 
many communities have joined oF 
formed commuttees to work in behalf of 
their schools, wniteto. Natonal Citizens 


‘Commuismon tor the Publ Scheoly 
2 West 45th St. New York 19, M ¥. 
Do ths nght eway! 


to correct these conditions - to make 
teaching continually more sttractive 
to the specially gifted men and women 





~~, 
wo 
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NO APPLE IS BIG ENOUGH ... 


This arresting newspaper headline 
caused a housewife in Seattle, a car- 
penter in New Haven, a banker in 
Houston, to read the advertisement 
under the illustrated large apple: 

“As long as we live, we cannot 
express in full our debt to our 
teachers .. .” 


Almost simultaneously, the same 
message reached millions of other 
Americans via the many voices of 
modern advertising. Simply, repeti- 
tiously, dramatically, the story was 
told to huge audiences. Magazines, 
newspapers, outdoor posters, the 
radio, television, placards in street- 
cars and buses—all echoed apprecia- 
tion for the valiant work of teachers 
in the face of many odds. 

The time was 1948, and the Adver- 
tising Council, at the request of the 
US Office of Education and the Citi- 
zens Federal Committee on Educa- 
tion, had marshalled its forces to 
help solve a crisis in American edu- 
cation. This non-profit organization 
of advertisers, advertising agencies, 
and major advertising media saw 
education as a vital force in de- 
mocracy. 

And the group believed that the 
advertising techniques so effective in 
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Education has a friend 


of mighty voice in 


Advertising: 


SPOKESMAN FOR BETTER SCHOOLS 


selling commercial products and pro- 
moting other worthy causes—the 
American Economic System cam- 
paign, the fight on tuberculosis, the 
Community Chests, the Red Cross, 
nurse recruitment, traffic safety, for- 
est fire prevention—could arouse the 
public to the true facts concerning 
the nation’s schools. 

So with a slogan of “Our Teach- 
ers Mold Our Nation’s Future,” the 
council set about to tell the people 
of the supreme value of education 
and the threats to it from an ava- 
lanche of increased enrollments, 
crowded worn-out buildings, and a 
shortage of teachers. 

In 1949, realizing that the job was 
not yet done, the council renewed its 
efforts. Back of the new program 
was also the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, a 
citizens’ group established for the 
purpose of encouraging the forma- 
tion of community groups to work 
toward improved school conditions. 


Seven years of experience enabled 


the Advertising Council to move 
quickly. Benton and Bowles, Inc., a 
leading advertising agency, again 


volunteered to serve on the council’s 
Better Schools Program, donating 
without charge the time and services 
of their top executives, skilled copy 
writers, artists, and members of their 
research staff. Felix Coste of the 
Coca-Cola Co. agreed to act as volun- 
teer coordinator for the project. 
Soon were produced advertising 
kits, radio and television continuity, 
display layouts and ads, attention- 
demanding with their titles—“How 
TO CRIPPLE A CHILD FOR LIFE” 
crowded classroom); “THE STORK 
AND THE SCHOOL ROARD”; and “Is 
YOUR COMMUNITY AN _ OSTRICH?” 
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By HORACE B. POWELL 


Managing Editor 


The Kansas Teacher 


The engravings, mats, printing, and 
mailing costs for this flow of pub- 
licity were paid for by the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools and the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute. 

Actual placement of the ads, radio 
messages, etc., represented a dona- 
tion on the part of advertisers and 
media groups themselves. There was 
an enormous contribution of time and 
space: 10,527 newspaper ads, 90,000 
car cards, 4000 outdoor posters, full 
page ads in 30 company publications, 
711 messages on four major radio 
networks, plus thousands of local 
radio “spots” and messages on 20 
television shows. It is estimated that 
more than $3,000,000 worth of adver- 
tising space and time were con- 
tributed by the advertising industry. 
An additional contribution to the 
campaign was the dramatic March of 
Time film, “The Fight for Better 
Schools,” which was shown in com- 
munities throughout the country. 


Tangible Proofs 


Education today has tangible 
proofs of the virility of this public 
service advertising. Advertising must 
be credited with playing a major 
role in stimulating local participation 
in public school problems and local 
action in bettering the school systems. 

Nearly every state in the country 
.increased legislative appropriations 
for the support of schools. Lay com- 
missions for the improvement of 
public education have sprung up in 
many states and hundreds of com- 
munities. PTA membership is up 
46 percent. There is school support 
from such widely diverse economic 
groups as chambers of commerce and 
labor unions. And teacher pay and 
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prestige have continued to rise, with 
the educator gaining the rank of 
first-class citizen in many commu- 
nities 

Is the council’s job finished? Not 
while the nation’s birth-rate con- 
tinues on a high plateau, threatening 
a paralyzing crisis in the schools five 
to ten years hence. Not while we 
need to recruit a minimum of 30,000 
teachers a year in order to fill current 
and expected vacancies in the teach- 
ing field. 

Consequently, the Advertising 
Council, working closely with the 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools and the US Office of 
Education and other educational 
groups, remains in the field to battle 
for teachers. With a new slogan— 
“Our Schools Are What We Make 
Them . . . Good Citizens Everywhere 
Are Helping’”—the council will tell 
Americans this year that, with some 
7,000,000 more children in the ele- 
mentary schools of 1956 than there 
are now, no citizen can relax on the 
job of supporting the schools. 


All Media 


Sponsored ads of national corpora- 


tions and Main Street stores, the 
mass circulation magazines and 
dailies as well as the crossroads 


weeklies, major networks and 100- 
watt radio stations, large-to-small 
outdoor and transportation advertis- 
ing firms, will repeatedly bring the 
story to the eyes and ears of the 
public. 


It isa happy circumstance for edu- 
cation that, through the Advertising 
Councii and the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, 
the American businessman and other 
lay people are saying: 

“We believe that the kid next door 
and his freckle-faced friends down 
the block are the most valuable nat- 
ural resources the nation has 
and it is time for all of us to do 
something about conserving that 
precious resource. Let’s do_ it 
through support of the schools.” 
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Gre Schools Joo Easy : ? 


Modern schools —from kindergarten 
through the university—are too easy for 
modern children and youth. They don’t 
have to work to their full capacity. 

According to Dean Willard B. Spald- 
ing of the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Education, wherever the past is 
compared scientifically with the present, 
rather than sentimentally, there is “clear 
evidence that schools today are no worse 
than they were 20, 25, 30, or 40 years 
ago.” There is, in fact, “some slight im- 
provement,” but education, he notes, has 
not demonstrated anything like the rate 
of progress in other fields of learning. 

Dean Spalding addressed a group of 
Illinois elementary school principals at 
a luncheon in connection with a confer- 
ence arranged for them by the U. of I. 
College of Education. He told them the 
school is at fault because children are 
bored. 

“What children are learning most of 
the time is that school is a place where 
one dawdles,” he said. “It’s not a place 
where one applies one’s self. It is a place 
where, when the child is not in the read- 
ing circle, he fills in colored squares or 
circles or draws lines from pictures to 
words and carries on other inane activi- 
ties in order to keep himself busy until 
the teacher invites him into another 
reading circle again. 

“After a year and a half to two years 
of this kind of training, it’s small won- 
der that the child has formed a rather 
firm habit of doing as little as possible 
over as long a period of time as he can.” 

Citing several recent critics of our 
professional educators, the dean con- 
tinued: “If we were realistic about the 
situation, we would recognize what the 
critics of public education are really 
concerned about they recognize 
that schools are not turning out people 
who are able to do well the tasks that 
are expected of them in 1950.” 

Evidence that schools have not de- 
teriorated in recent years does not 
answer the critics or meet the challenge 
of the kind of world we have today, the 
dean emphasized. He urged that the 
educational process be speeded up in 
reading and arithmetic, and that appre- 
ciation of good literature and art should 
be developed along with appreciation of 
good music. 

“This does not mean that we should 
reduce our activities in socialization, de- 
velopment of initiative, and improve- 
ment of the students’ personality,” Dean 
Spalding concluded. “We’ve done well in 
these fields. Every comparison that has 
been made between students in Ameri- 
can schools and students in other coun- 
tries shows that Americans have more 
initiative, more ability to get along with 
people, more potentiality for leadership. 

“What we must do is to develop an 
educational program that will continue 
to improve the personal-social qualities 
of the individual and, at the same time, 
make marked improvements in his in- 
tellectual qualities and his intelligence. 
This is the job that lies before us.” 
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Idleness breeds mischief. 


NEW brushless paint | 


mixes right on 
wet paper 





HANDIPAINT 


You simply sprinkle Genie Handi- 
paint on wet Handipaint paper, 
spread and blend the powder with 
a wet hand. No mixing before- 
hand—no surplus afterwards. 
When your painting is finished, it 
lies flat and smooth, dries without 
ironing. Genie Handipaint never 
freezes, never spoils. It is econom- 
ical, harmless to skin or clothing, 
cardboard can- 



















easy to use. The 
ister opens and closes with a simple 
turn of the metal shaker top. 4 or 
8 oz. sizes in red, yellow, blue, 
green, brown or black. To learn 
more about this sensational new 
medium, send for Genie Handi- 
paint Folder to Dept. ST, 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Illinois are 
George Fielding, Jr. ¢ F.F. Varnas 
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Why Didnt They 
Let Me Practice 
On Ordinary Kids? 


Teaching professors’ children doesn’t prepare one 
for the facts of school life, says former teacher 


who is stung by the memory of a year of failure. 


iv been following the discussion 
of teacher preparation in ILLINOIS 
EpucaTIon, and though I really have 
no right to do so, I’ve decided to 
throw my two cents in, for what it is 
worth. 

In 1946 I graduated from one of 
the state teachers colleges, and the 
following autumn I began my teach- 
ing career in a small rural com- 
munity in Illinois. 


Confusion 


In my student teaching I had two 
most excellent critics. One had the 
ultra-modern approach, the other 
was ultra-conservative—a hard ( fair, 
always, however) taskmaster on both 
the children and the student teacher. 
These two most excellent women, 
both of whom I loved and revered, 
served to confuse me utterly as to 
how a class should be conducted. 

Now let us look at the boys and 
girls I taught. Most of them were 
veterans at breaking in a student 
teacher. They were kind, tolerant, 
and, with the exception of a few 
problem children included for vari- 
ety, very intelligent. Professors’ 
children, if you will—bright-eyed, 
intelligent, willing, well-read, ac- 
quainted with the symphony, the 
New York theater. Some were bet- 
ter acquainted with history than I 
—and I was a good student. 

Now let us look at the town where 
I had my first job. Don’t misunder- 
stand me, I loved those kids, too. I 
still correspond with many of them. 
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The community was very inbred and, 
therefore, tightly knit. There was 
only one boy in the school not in 
some manner related to all the rest, 
and he had recently moved there 
from Kentucky. 


Many of the children were very 
intelligent, but all had felt the pinch 
of poverty, none had read much, 
except what had been required at 
school. Some had never been as far 
as the town 30 miles away, most had 
never seen a Negro or an Oriental. 
All were old in hardships and sor- 
row, most cared little for the cultural 
things. Quite a few knew the mys- 
teries of carousing. 


Failure 


I still feel humiliated when I re- 
member the failure of that single 
year of teaching. It seems to me 
that I communicated not a bit of the 
cultural side of life to those 60-odd 
boys and girls. One intelligent boy 
got eight right out of a hundred 
world history questions on the final 
examination. Most of those boys 
and girls had never heard of Robin 
Hood, or Ali Baba, or King Arthur 
(or if they had become briefly ac- 
quainted at school, then had forgot- 
ten), and they knew only vaguely 
of Lincoln, Washington, Jackson, or 
Jefferson. 


They liked me, but they didn’t re- 
spect me. I couldn’t keep my study 
halls quiet, or even my classes. I 
was an outsider, and, as such, what- 
ever authority I had was bitterly 
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Punish someone, and all 
his cousins thrice removed were up 
in arms. 


resented. 


Misery 


Now, add to the fact that I seemed 
to get nothing across academically 
(and could not keep good discipline), 
the fact that I had-no friends or 
social life, save movies; and throw 
in the bitter enmity of another 
teacher, who was a native of the 
town. 

Remember that I was only 21 
years old, had had a wonderful time 
at college, and was bitterly homesick 
for it; remember I had been in- 
structed in instruction by a modern- 
ist and a conservative-conservative 
(And neither method seemed to 
work in this school.) ; remember 
that most of the boys and girls had 
“been around” and thought I prob- 
ably didn’t know the facts of life 
(i.e., drinking, etc.). I shouldn't 
say, “most of them,” either. It just 
seemed that way at the time. 

Then, the straw that broke the 
camel’s back: I taught six classes 
every day, and conducted and 
coached the junior play (without, | 
might add, any dramatics training of 
any kind except a college course in 
fundamentals of speech). 

It might have all worked out if 
I’d been older, had more experience, 
and hadn’t been a bundle of nerves. 
But I was on the verge of something 
or other by the end of May. Then 
my grandmother (who lived with my 
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widowed father and me) died that 
summer, and I decided to take a 
semester off to get hold of myself. 
But by January I was engaged to a 
boy I’d gone to high school with. We 
got married in April, and in May, 
a year later, I gave birth to a son, 
and that was the end of my career. 


Now for a brief comment on 
teacher-training. I think the train- 
ing program at the college I at- 
tended is excellent, so far as it 


goes. It is nice to know that there 





British Universities 
Offer Summer Courses 


Three British universities will hold 
six weeks summer school sessions for 
students from the United States, Britain, 
and other countries this summer during 
the Festival of Britain year, according to 
the British Information Services office. 


London University offers a course in 
Arts and Letters in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, with room for about 200 American 
students; Edinburgh University offers a 
course on the Tradition of European Cul- 
ture from the Renaissance to the present 
day, with vacancies for 120 American 
students; and Birmingham University will 
hold a special course in Shakespearean 
studies at Stratford-upon-Avon, during 
the Shakespeare season at Stratford. 

Cost of the courses, including tuition, 
maintenance, and special visits, will vary 
from $168 to $180. Special travel arrange- 
ments will be made for the students. A 
limited number of travel grants and 
scholarships will be offered. 

The courses, which begin. late in June 
or early in July, will be offered for credit, 
but students must make arrangements 
with their university authorities for ac- 
ceptance of the British certificate. 
be obtained from 
either the British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, or 
the Institute of International Education, 
2 West 45th Street, New York. 


Information may 


Mellon Heads IASA; 
IASB Elects Wilson 


New officers of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, elected 
during a meeting in Chicago Nov. 14, 
are E. H. Mellon of Champaign, presi- 
dent; Melvin G. Davis of Peoria, vice- 
president; P. F. Shafer of Macomb, sec- 
retary; and Joe Mason of Effingham, 
treasurer. 

The Illinois Association of School 
Boards, meeting in a joint session with 
the IASA, elected Reinhard Wilson of 
Centralia, president; Harold Dean of 
Mendota and Robert Krebs of Mt. 
Vernon, vice-presidents; and Charles E. 
Gibson of Franklin, treasurer. Robert M. 
Cole of Springfield is executive director. 
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NEWS 


are bright youngsters in this world 
like those I taught in practice. 
Plea 


But don’t you think it would have 
been less of a shock to me if the bu- 
reau of appointments had sent me to 
some small high school where I could 
have learned what teaching is really 
like for the average young teacher? 
Where, instead of a carefully-coached 
hour each day, I could have learned 
to éxpect the bone-tired feeling that 
comes from hour after hour of strug- 





gling with active young minds which 
want to contemplate anything in this 
world except Sherman’s march to the 
sea? And where, above all, I could 
have learned to keep a study hall 
quiet and busy? 

| hope someday, when my own 
children are grown, to try my hand 
at teaching again. I hate that all- 
gone feeling of failure I have every 
time I remember my own short 
career. | wish I could teach one 
more year—and make a success of it. 
—AUTHOR’s NAME WITHHELD. 








50-Year Reunion Is 
Held at DuQuoin HS 


Not just another open house, but a 
50-year reunion was held by DuQuoin 
Township High School Nov. 10, during 
American Education Week. 

Some 700 persons were present. 
Graduates came from as far away as 
California, Chicago, Kentucky, Indiana, 
and Ohio. Rooms were set aside for 
the reunions. Old friends who had not 
seen each other since graduation as long 
ago as 25 to 40 years renewed their 
friendships and reminisced over high 
school days. 

Parents and patrons of the school also 
came in large numbers to visit with the 
present faculty and join in the reunions 
if they were graduates. 

Principal R. P. Hibbs addressed the 
group in the auditorium following the 
reunions. (An excerpt from his speech 
appears on page 170.) There were also 
musical numbers and a short play. An 
informal tea followed. 

Mrs. Margaret Harriss, commercial 
teacher, was general manager and pro- 
gram chairman. 


Association Membership 
In Arenzville Contract 


Membership in the NEA, IEA, and the 
county teachers’ organizations is stipulated 
in the salary schedule and the contract of 
teachers in Community Unit District No. 
27 at Arenzville. 

The provision was originally set up by 
the board of education and the superin- 
tendent, but was continued at the insist- 
ence of the teachers’ committee, according 
to A. Hunter Chapman, superintendent. 

The district had 51 association members 
last year. 


Writes Business Manual 


Robert L. Ferguson, instructor in the 
department of business education at West- 
ern Illinois State College, is the author of 
A Manual of Business Problems which is 
being printed by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. This is a supplementary teach- 
ing aid written to accompany Spengler 
and Klein’s Introduction to Business. 
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PROSE AND POETRY 


LITERATURE SERIES 


PROSE AND POETRY, The Emerald Book 3 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Sunshine Book 4 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Blue Sky Book 5 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Firelight Book 6 
PROSE AND POETRY, Journeys 7 
PROSE AND POETRY, Adventures 8 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment 9 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation 10 
PROSE AND POETRY of America 1 
PROSE AND POETRY of England 12 


Teacher's Manuals 
Activity Books 





Represented by L. L. HOFMANN 
Write for further information 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 
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EISC Alumni Association 
Organizes Area Council 


The Alumni Association at Eastern IIli- 
nois State College has begun the work of 
organizing an area council for the college 


at Charleston. Its primary objective will 
be to discover whether the needs of the 
area demand any change in the functions 
of the college and, if so, to lend its influ- 
ence toward achieving those changes. 

According to Alexander Summers. as- 
sociation president, the council will include 
not only public school leaders but lay 
leaders acquainted with the vocational and 
cultural needs of eastern Illinois. Activi- 
ties of the council will be purely advisory, 
but Mr. Summers feels that its recommen- 
dations should be of considerable value 
to the Teachers College Board and the 
Illinois General Assembly. 

Officers of the Alumni Association will 
themselves be members of the council. 
They are, left or right in the picture above, 
Harold Fearn, superintendent of Coles 
County Community Unit No. 2, Charles- 
ton; Mr. Summers, of Coles County Com- 
munity Unit No. 1, Mattoon; and Mrs. 
Russell Shriver, formerly an officer in the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


Glencoe Teacher Wins 
In Guidance Contest 


Gretchen Collins, eighth-grade adviser 
at Central School in Glencoe, won the $50 
first prize in the second annual “Guidance 
Practices That Work” Contest held nation- 
ally by Science Research Associates. 

Miss Collins’ entry described a “special 
needs” class for seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils that attempts to fill both remedial 
and creative needs of all students. 

A 1951 contest is planned by the spon- 
sors, who feel that the first two contests 
have indicated that guidance workers can 
benefit by exchange of “how-others-do-it” 
information. The closing date for entries 
will be July 1, 1951. Information may be 
obtained by writing the “Guidance Prac- 
tices That Work” Contest Editor, Science 
Research Associates, 228 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4. 
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School Secretaries Meet, 
Discuss Their Duties 

The Illinois Association of School Sec- 
retaries held its annual fall conference on 
the Chicago Campus of Northwestern 
University Nov. 24 and 25. One hundred 
secretaries from all sections of the state 
attended. 

Discussion group subjects and their lead- 
ers were: benefits of the pension law, E. 
J. Hanson, executive director of the Illi- 
nois Municipal Retirement Fund, Chicago; 
board minutes, Catherine Couturier, Wau- 
kegan Township High School; filing, Vir- 
ginia E. Badger, recorder for University 
College, Northwestern University; letter 
writing, Miss Gleah D. Brown, instructor 
in English, University of Illinois, Navy 
Pier, Chicago; public relations, Ruth G. 
Smith, Elmwood Park Public Schools, 
and Marilyn Dunn, Springfield Public 
Schools; and supervision, Eleanor Boyn- 
ton, District No. 102, LaGrange, and Dora 
Harthun, Thornton Township High School 
and Junior College. 

Earl R. Bigelow, assistant professor of 
music at Northwestern University, enter- 
tained the group with “Anatomy of Mod- 
ern Music,” and Dr. E. J. McSwain, dean 
of University College at Northwestern, 
was the Saturday luncheon speaker. His 
topic was “Education and the International 
Crisis.” 

The morning session included a business 
meeting and a talk entitled “Discussion 
or Monologue,” by Leighton H. Borin, in- 
structor in public speaking at North- 
western. Assisting Mr. Borin was a group 
of six secretaries who demonstrated his 
“discussion pointers” by means of a short 
panel discussion on the subject, “Office 
and Employee Relations.” 


National Teacher 
Examinations Feb. 17 

The National Teacher Examinations, 
prepared and administered annually by 
Educational Testing Service, will be given 
at testing centers throughout the United 
States on Saturday, Feb. 17, 1951. 

A the one-day testing session a candi- 
date may take the common examinations, 
which include tests in general culture, 
mental abilities and basic skills, and pro- 
fessional information; and one or two of 
nine optional examinations, designed to 
demonstrate mastery of subject matter to 
be taught. The college which a candidate 
is attending or the school system in which 
he is seeking employment will advise him 
whether he must offer the National 
Teacher Examinations and which of the 
tests he should take. 

Application forms and a bulletin of in- 
formation describing registration proce- 
dure and containing sample test questions 
may be obtained from college officials, 
school superintendents, or directly from 
the National Teacher Examinations, Edu- 
cational Testing Service, PO Box 592, 
Princeton, New Jersey. A completed ap- 
plication, accompanied by the proper ex- 
amination fee, should reach the ETS office 
not later than Jan. 19, 1951. 
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Five Extension Courses 
Offered By Western 


Western Illinois State College is offering 
five extension courses during the second 
semester, which will begin in the middle 
of January. 

Richard R. Abbot, instructor in the 
health department, will teach Health 220 
or 221 at Hardin. The first class meeting 
will be at 5 p.m., Thursday, Jan. 11, at 
the high school in Hardin. Dr. Ogden 
L. Glasow, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, will instruct a class in Psychology 
423 or Education 550 at Rock Island. The 
first class meeting will be at 5 p.m. Mon- 
day, Jan. 8, at the senior high school. 

Dr. Merle E. Lundvall, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, will teach English 226 
at Mt. Sterling. The first class meeting 
will be at the high school at 5 p.m. Jan. 
15. Dr. Harold F. Schory, associate pro- 
fessor of English, will teach Speech 335 
at Havana. The first class meeting will 
be at 5 p.m. Tuesday, Jan. 9, at the grade 
school. 

George Wilkinson, assistant professor 
of education, will teach Education 527 at 
Kewanee. The first class will meet at 5 
p.m. Monday, Jan. 15, at Central Junior 
High School. Credit allowed for each 
course is two and two-thirds semester 
hours or four quarter hours. Classes meet 
once a week until May, 1951. 

For further information, write Dr. R. 
G. Linder, Director of Extension and Field 
Service, Western Illinois State College, 
Macomb. 


Illinois Deans of Women 
Hold 31st Annual Meeting 


The Illinois Association of Deans of 
Women, in session at the Hotel Faust in 
Rockford, Nov. 30 to Dec. 2, centered its 
3lst annual conference around the theme, 
“To Grow with a Growing World.” Pre- 
siding officer was Dean Olive White of 
Bradley University, retiring president. 

Highlights of the conference were the 
banquet speech, “Counseling Tomorrow’s 
Youth,” by Prof. George S. Speer, director 
of the institute for psychological services, 
Illinois Institute of Technology; the 
luncheon address, “Achieving Emotional 
Maturity,” by Mrs. Harriett Moore, lec- 
turer and clinical supervisor, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; and the division meetings 
on high school and college level, which 
also followed the conference theme. 

Other officers of the association are: 
vice-president, Ora M. Theobald, Bloom 
Township High School; secretary, Anne 
Meierhofer, Illinois Wesleyan University; 
treasurer (1949-50), M. Helen Thompson, 
Danville High School. Officers-elect for 
1951-52 are: president, Velora Buscher, 
East Alton-Wood River Community High 
School; and treasurer, Grace Smyth of 
Knox College. 

A special committee organized to follow 
up the contact established by Ruth Beck, 
Proviso Township High School, between 
IADW and the Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program will be headed by 
Helene Wilson of Thornton Township 
High School. 
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Lay Cornerstone For 


Inter-Library Center 

The cornerstone for an $850,000 Mid- 
west Inter-Library Center—a libraries’ 
library for 14 midwestern universities and 
institutions—was laid Oct. 26 at 5727 Cot- 
tage Grove Avenue, Chicago. 

Coleman R. Griffith, chairman of the 
library board and provost of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, presided at the corner- 
stone-laying ceremony, climaxing a one- 
day meeting of the executive committee 
of the board. 

Microfilmed copies of the bylaws of the 
Midwest Inter-Library Corporation were 
among the organization reports included 
in the cornerstone box. 

The library center, a seven-story modern, 
functional building to house 3,000,000 
books and 10,000 volumes of newspapers, 
was established in 1949 with grants from 
the Carnegie Corporation and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

Incorporated under 14 midwestern in- 
stitutions, including the University of 
Chicago, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Northwestern University, the University 
of Illinois, and the John Crerar Library, 
the center is expected’ to be completed 
April 1, 1951. 


Administrative Round-Up 
Held at ISNU Dec. 2 


The 18th annual Administrative Round- 
Up was held at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity Dec. 2, with Dr. W. C. Reavis 
of the University of Chicago giving the 
keynote address. His topic was “School 
Administrators and Teacher-Education In- 
stitutions Attack Common Problems.” 

Following a ten o'clock assembly in 
Capen Auditorium, presided over by Dr. 
A. H. Larsen, dean of ISNU, the Round- 
Up broke up into section meetings, con- 
sidering five basic questions on ways in 
which teacher education can be improved. 
A summarization talk, “The 18th Round- 
Up’s Success in Solving Our Administra- 
tive Problems,” was made by R. V. Lind- 
sey, Galesburg superintendent of schools. 

Dr. R. U. Gooding, head of the depart- 
ment of physical science at ISNU, was 
general chairman of the Round-Up and 
Dr. J. W. Carrington, director of labora- 
tory school experiences, was in charge of 
the program. 

An added feature of the Round-Up was 
an open house of the new administration 
building immediately after the luncheon. 


EISC Student Honored 


Paul Koester, a senior at Eastern Illinois 
State College, was elected to the board 
of Pi Kappa Delta, national honor society 
in forensics, this fall. He is one of two 
students to be elected to the 10-man board, 
which controls the 170 chapters of Pi 
Kappa Delta scattered over 38 states of 
the US. Koester holds the coveted Liv- 
ingston C. Lord Memorial Scholarship 
awarded annually to a prominent student 
at Eastern who gives promise of success 
in teaching. The scholarship was named 
for Eastern’s first president. 
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Contemporary Arts Festival 
Planned For March-April 


The fourth annual Festival of Contem- 
porary Arts at the University of Illinois 
will be held throughout March and April, 
exceeding by more than three weeks all 
previous festival periods, it has been an- 
nounced by Dean Rexford Newcomb of 
the College of Fine and Applied Arts, 
chairman of the festival committee. 

Featuring the national Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Painting and 
present-day activity in music, the dance, 
drama, motion pictures, architecture, and 
landscape architecture, the 1951 festival 
will include concerts, plays, numerous ex- 
hibits, and lectures by prominent persons 
recognized as authorities in their special 
fields of activity. 

Previous festivals, designed to attract 
to the Illinois campus the best in contem- 
porary arts, have been attended by as many 
as 40,000 persons. 


Three at Western Write 
Health Appraisal Test 

A health appraisal test of knowledge, 
facts, and attitudes to be used as a guide 
in teaching of health or hygiene has been 
compiled by three members of the staff 
at Western Illinois State College. 

Dr. Frank A. Beu, president; Dr. Roscoe 
G. Linder, director of extension; and 
Harold C. Ave, assistant professor of 
health education, are the authors. 

The 108 questions contained in the ap- 
praisal deal with nutrition and foods, sani- 
tation, personal hygiene, disease, safety 
education, first aid, mental hygiene, alco- 
hol, narcotics and drugs, physiology, facts 
and knowledge, significance of physical ex- 
aminations, and superstitions and false 
beliefs. 

The appraisal may be used as a pre- 
liminary check test, a teaching guide, a 
teaching device, and a final evaluation 
check. 


School Construction 
Conferences Set 

A series of conferences for school ad- 
ministrators is being held at Southern IIli- 
nois University on school building con- 
struction and management as related to 
child health. A conference was held on 
Dec. 9, and future meetings are planned 
Jan. 27, March 24, and April 14. These 
conferences are sponsored by the STU Col- 
lege of Education and the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
aided in part by funds from the W. K 
Kellogg Foundation. 


Home Teachers Meet 

Teachers of home-bound children met 
at Southern Illinois University on Friday, 
Nov. 10, at a workshop conference spon- 
sored jointly by the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and the 
SIU College of Education. Problems 
which confront the teacher of physically 
handicapped children and introduction of 
new methods of teaching home-bound chil- 
dren were stressed at the conference. 
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MAN IN HIS WORLD 


“The most distinguished contribution to 
education in the field of geography.’ 


BY 
BARROWS ¢ PARKER ¢ SORENSEN 


Grades 4—Junior High School 


OUR BIG WORLD 
THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS 
OLD WORLD LANDS 


A WORLD VIEW 


Guides 


Challenging Workbooks and Teachers’ 


SILVER BURDETT 


ompany 


221 East 20th Street, Chicago 16, Ill. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Southern IMinois: Roy R. Evans 
Box 371, Route 1, Decotur 
Northern Illinois: Luther R. Stolen 
Chicago: Rousseau Van Voorhies 














Enjoy Europe in ‘51 


WITH THE FAMOUS 


KAZMAYER 
EUROPEAN 
SEMINAR 


Planned and sponsored by Robert 
Kazmayer, world famous traveler, 
writer and lecturer. 


Now available for teachers. More than 
a tour. All the usual Kazmayer Sem- 
inar features, lectures, interviews with 
national authorities and leaders. . 


plus historical and cultural back- 
ground .. .. together with the fun, 
romance and adventure of European 
travel . . . Visiting England, Scot- 
land, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy and France. 

* 

SIX WEEKS 
Leaving N. Y. by Air, July Sth. 
2 


Write for complete itinerary to 


KALBFLEISCH 
TRAVEL AGENCY 


Member American Society of Travel Agents 


Established 1890 
17 Clinton Ave. S. 


Rochester 4, N. Y 
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DIRECTING the Illinois Association of Classroom Teachers this year as board members are: 
back row, left to right—Agatha White, Murphysboro; Ralph Espy, Danville; Myrtie Whitten, 
Hillsboro; Mildred Toomey, Wood River; Mildred Morgan, Ottawa; and Laura Smith, Oak 
Park; front row, left to right—Helen Conover, Danville, editor; Kathryn Kelly, Joliet, secretary; 
Mary LeMay, Ottawa, vice-president; John Hollowell, Jacksonville, president; M. Fern Slusher, 
Moline, treasurer; and Thelma Elson, Peoria, ex-officio member of the board. Margaret Burns 
of Springfield, historian, was not present for the picture. 





SCHOOLS ASKED TO DO 
MORE ON SAFETY 


The Governor’s Conference on Indus- 
trial Safety and the Illinois Traffic Safety 
Conference have called on institutions of 
higher learning to do more in the field 
of safety education. 

The committee on recommendation of 
the Governor’s Conference on Industrial 
Safety has recommended “that Illinois 
colleges and universities give further 
attention to the subject of shop safety.” 


The Illinois Traffic Safety Conference 
had a specific committee on college and 
university education which made detailed 
recommendations for the inclusion of traf- 
fic safety in the general curriculum, the 
training of specialists, research in traffic 
and traffic safety, development of a safety 
environment, and service through exten- 
sion, short courses, speakers, and sem- 
inars. 

It also recommended that each institu- 
tion appoint an individual or committee 
to stimulate action in respect to traffic 
safety as a part of a total safety pro- 
gram, and furnish these names to safety 
organizations and the state police. 

Services of the National Safety Council 
are now available to colleges and univers- 
ities. Full particulars may be obtained 
from the Membership Department, Na- 
tional Safety Council, 425 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11. 


Barrington Seniors 
Travel 3000 Miles 


For the fourth consecutive year, seniors 
at Barrington Consolidated High School 
took a class trip through the east last 
June. 

Student committees planned the 15-day 
educational bus tour during which 33 
seniors and their advisers covered 3000 
miles in 14 states and Canada at a cost 
of about $90 each plus about $1100 of 
class fund money. 

Other schools interested in such a 
project may obtain information from F. 
C. Thomas, superintendent of the Bar- 
rington public schools. 
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Safety Programs Honored 


In Three Illinois Schools 


Three Illinois schools were among 173 
throughout the nation chosen for listing 
on the 1949-50 National School Safety 
Honor Roll. 

The Lincoln Elementary School in Elm- 
hurst has been on the honor roll for five 
consecutive years and the Cerro Cordo 
Community High School for two years. 
The Grace Lutheran School in River 
Forest was placed on the roll this year 
for the first time. 

The honor roll is a National Safety 
Council activity open to all schools having 
a school administrative service with the 
council. 

Applications for the honor must in- 
clude a local committee evaluation of the 
school safety program and a testimonial 
stating that the committee believes the 
program worthy of recognition. Appli- 
cation materials for the 1950-51 school 
year have already been sent to schools 
eligible to apply. 


IAFTA Executive Council 
Plans Spring Meeting 


The executive council of the Illinois 
Association of Future Teachers of 
America met Dec. 2 at the IEA head- 
quarters in Springfield. Plans were made 
for the 1951 meeting of the association. 

Since the group decided to change over 
from a fall to a spring meeting, the con- 
vention will be held April 28, 1951, at 
Augustana College in Rock Island. 

The program for the day will include 
a general business meeting, separate sec- 
tions for the high school and the college 
groups, a luncheon speaker, and a tour 
of the Rock Island schools. 


Dr. Morris Is Honored 


Dr. Delyte W. Morris, president of 
Southern Illinois University, was awarded 
the honors of the American Speech and 
Hearing Association at its 26th annual 
convention in Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 9 and 
10. Dr. Morris received the award because 
of his outstanding contributions in the field 
of speech and hearing. 


January, 


SIU GATHERS BOOKS 
FOR PROJECTED LIBRARY 


With plans for Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity’s new library building still on the 
drawing boards, officials are already ac- 
quiring a collection of books and periodi- 
cals that will make the new library as 
up-to-date in content as it will be in 
design. 

According to the annual report just 
released by Dr. Robert H. Muller, director 
of University Libraries, the university 
now has over 113,000 volumes, with more 
being added every day. In addition, there 
are nearly 7000 pamphlets and other un- 
bound publications. 

Plans for the university’s new library 
building are nearing completion. It is 
designed to accommodate a student body 
of from six to eight thousand, and its 
capacity will be 350,000 volumes. It wiil 
provide space for audio-visual activities, 
micro-film reading, a photo-laboratory, 
a bindery, archives, a rental book store, 
an auditorium with 180 seats, and a special 
room for the Clint Clay Tilton Library 
of Lincolniana. 


Health Education 
Institute Held 


Teachers from four southern IIlinois 
counties attended the first health educa- 
tion institute sponsored by the Quadri- 
County Health Department at Golconda 
Oct. 19 and 20, with the cooperation of 
the Southern Illinois University health 
education department. 

All rural teachers from Johnson, Mas- 
sac, Pope, and Hardin counties and the 
high school teachers from all the counties 
except Massac attended the meeting to 
study the problems of health education 
in their school and what the county and 
the schools are doing to solve these prob- 
lems. Schools in the four counties were 
dismissed for the institute. 

Dr. D. A. Dukelow, consultant of 
health education for the American Med- 
ical Association, directed the institute. 
Assisting him as consultants were Miss 
Frances Phillips, acting chairman of the 
SIU health education department, and 
Miss Florence Denny and Frank Bridges, 
also of SIU. 


SIU Speech Clinic 
Extends Services 


The speech correction clinic, established 
at Southern Illinois University three 
years ago to help university students with 
speech problems, has extended its serv- 
ices to the entire Southern Illinois area. 

Cameron Garbutt and Dr. John Ander- 
son, assistant professor of speech at 
Southern and specialists in speech cor- 
rection and therapy, are directing the 
clinic. 

The clinic gives lessons in voice im- 
provement and articulation and plans to 
treat organic speech defects in the future. 
They also plan the building of a traveling 
clinic for treating people in their own 
community. 
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Sponsor Clubs 
For Future Nurses 


Future Nurses of America Clubs are 
being sponsored by the sixth district of 
the Illinois State Nurses Association for 
young people interested in nursing and the 
allied professions. 

The FNA club is the brain child of 
Miss Ann C. Kellison, R.N., M.S. in Ed., 
a nurse educator who has had nearly 
10 years of experience in both elementary 
and secondary schools. She got the idea 
after a number of teachers and counselors 
asked for source material about the nurs- 
ing profession. 

The general headquarters for Future 
Nurses of America is located at 807 North 
Main Street, Bloomington. It offers in- 
formation to educators about schools of 
nursing and nursing careers; maintains a 
speakers’ roster; provides organizational 
needs, reading lists, and films sources; 
publishes a news letter; sponsors the 
Council of Future Nurses of America; 
and arranges for correspondence with 
club members in other parts of the 
country. 

The FNA Clubs should enlist students 
(both boys and girls) who are interested 
in knowing more about nursing, with no 
obligation to enter the profession. 

Several clubs have already been organ- 
ized, the largest at present located at 
Bloomington High School, with a mem- 
bership of more than 50. 

An outing at Lake Bloomington in the 
spring is planned for the organization of 
the Council of Future Nurses of America. 
This group will include representatives 
from each school club. 


Western Publishes New 
Agriculture Bulletin 


The agriculture department at Western 
Illinois State College has published a new 
bulletin (No. 2, Vol. XXX) entitled, “A 
Functional Program in Agriculture for a 
State College.” 

The bulletin discusses the history of 
agriculture at Western, the nature of agri- 
culture in western Illinois, agriculture at 
Western, facilities for teaching agriculture, 
agriculture projects now receiving major 
consideration, the 1950 conference on agri- 
culture and conservation, and the educa- 
tional exhibit. 

Copies of the bulletin may be acquired 
without charge by writing Allan Laflin, 
Director of Public Relations, Western IIli- 
nois State College, Macomb. 


Science Representative 


Dorothy V. Phipps of the department 
of science, Chicago Teachers College, has 
been authorized as Illinois representative 
for the National Council on Elementary 
Science, 

Her duties include collecting informa- 
tion on activities in elementary science in 
the state and gathering publications and 
courses of study prepared. She will also 
be available as a resource person in mat- 
ters dealing with elementary science. 
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Temple University Plans For 
Eighth Reading Institute 


The eighth annual Reading Institute at 
Temple University has been announced for 
the week of Jan. 29 to Feb. 2, with its 
general theme, “Systematic Instruction in 
Reading.” 

Pearl S. Buck will head this year’s 
faculty of specialists selected on the basis 
of their professional contributions in read- 
ing and related fields. The main theme 
is to be developed through lectures and 
discussions on a sequence of topics. 

Enrollment is limited by advance regis- 
tration. A copy of the program and other 
information may be obtained by writing 
Emmett Albert Betts, Director, The 
Reading Clinic, Temple University, Broad 
Street and Montgomery Avenue, Phila- 
delphia 22, Pa. 


Teachers May Qualify 
As Red Cross Instructors 


Recognizing that teachers, experienced 
in instruction techniques and class or- 
ganization, are a major training resource, 
the Red Cross has established special 
requirements for qualifying teachers as 
first aid and home nursing instructors. 
Greatly expanded training in these fields 
has been urged by Civil Defense officials. 

Teachers are eligible for appointment 
as Red Cross first aid instructors upon 
completion of the course content of Red 
Cross standard and advanced first aid 
courses, plus a three-hour session em- 
phasizing certain teaching aspects of the 
courses. This recognition of teachers’ 
qualifications eliminates 12 hours of in- 
structor training generally required. 

The Red Cross course in home care of 
the sick formerly was taught only by pro- 
Teachers now can 


fessional nurses. 
qualify as instructors by completing a 
30-hour instructor’s course in nursing 


procedures, taught by professional nurse 
instructors. 

Home nursing courses in some high 
schools are included in the curriculum as 
a unit of instruction in home economics 
or physical education courses. A mini- 
mum of 18 class sessions of 50 minutes 
each is required for Red Cross certificates. 

Red Cross first aid classes are taught 
in schools in all 16 states of the American 


National Red Cross mid-western area. 
Home nursing courses are taught in 
schools in 13 of these states, including 
Illinois. Full information and coopera- 


tion in explaining the program to school 
authorities may be obtained through the 
local Red Cross chapter. 


Dr. Anfinson on Leave 

Dr. R. D. Anfinson, dean of men and 
director of veterans services at Eastern 
Illinois State College, is on leave this year 
for post-doctoral study in psychology and 
personnel administration at Leland Stan- 
ford University, California. During his 
absence Dr. Louis G. Schmidt, director 
of student activities, will assume Dr. 
Anfinson’s duties. 
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haw can get a quick CASH LOAN from Ay 
$500 YOUR SIGNATURE 

Entirely on “|- yo on 4 
dential. School board, friends, ants not 
contacted. No co-signers necessary. Repay in small monthly 
payments—no principal payments necessary during your 
payless vacation months. 
For free particulars sent you in plain 
envelope, fill in coupon below 

and mail pean 


| POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 12 
| 15th and Harney - Omaha, Nebr. 















































OUR 65th YEAR 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 
@ Nursery School, Kindergarten, 


Primary and Upper Elementary ades. 
Children’s wry. school and obser- 





vation center. On Woe ay lovely North 
Shore, near lake. nning aye as well 
as specially designed’ courses for teachers 
and college gr ber, Febru- 
ary, June, and July terms. Write for 
catalog. 


K. Richard Johnson, President 
Box 128A, » Crannteny ml. 





-dmeuiun Soliling Chutes 


NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 












DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE— extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
THREE SEAT STYLES—formed 
steel ; formed plywood ; 
imitation-leather upholstered 
Write Dept. 158 G 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





Wlornice 
FOUL DEN G 
THRBLES 
And Folding 
Chairs 
DIRECT PRICES TO SCHOOLS, etc. 







26 CHURCH ST. 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 





need money— any amou $50 to $300 — 
FE Pand mail this ad for complete details of confidential 
BORROW BY L 0 co-signers, no endorsers. I 
Completely private. board, merchants, friends 
| will not know you are applying for a loan. Make the 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
ay 4 Sa } meathiy 


duri 
| summer vacation if your AF pnw pring Ps deta’ etaile | 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out ou this ad today! 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dent. ‘ona. 34 


your | Bonetase — 





| NAMB...... sesenineneiemeneasbensianinemeenbaeenn | 
| ADDRESS --------------------__________---___-_... I 
Lorry in cea CSS | 
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Board Briefs 


The IEA board of directors met at 
state headquarters, Springfield, at 10 
p. m. Friday, Dec. 8, 1950, President 
Edith T. Wentworth presiding. Other 


directors present included J. E. Pease, 
J. A. Mann, Louise Sullivan, Mary 
LeMay, and Mabel Schwarz. Executive 
Secretary Irving F. Pearson was also 
present at the evening and morning 
sessions, as were other staff members 
at the morning session. 

The board approved the minutes of its 
previous meeting and the financial re- 
ports for November of the staff retire- 
ment and association funds. 

Relative to tenure cases it closed the 
Lloyd Pepple case (Johnston City) at 
Mr. Pepple’s request; tabled the Albert 
Kroll case (Mundelein); and closed the 
Elisabeth Leighty (Sparta) suc- 
cessfully concluded. It received the 


case 


secretary’s report of progress in the 
John Benben case (Midlothian). 
The board employed Hadley and 


Worthington, Springfield architects, to 
prepare plans for the centennial addi- 
tion to the headquarters building in 
Springfield. It approved constitution 








Member NATA 
Efficient —Discrim- 


SINCE 1885 
inating — Reliable 
National Service 


ALBERT 
for Teachers and 


Teachers’ Agency Schools. 
HOME OFFICE: Gossenpondont 

25 E. JACKSON BLVD, Vor “City and 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Spokane, Wash. 
HUFF Member N.A.T.A. 


36 vears’ superior placement service 











TEACHERS AGENCY 


MISSOULA, MONT. Good teachers are scarce. 
departments—throughout all the West. 
fall or immediate vacancies. Free Life Membership. 


and amendment bylaws submitted by 
the secretary in keeping with the recom- 
mendations of the special dues commit- 
tee, and directed their submission to the 
Representative Assembly. 

The board received oral staff reports 
presented by Helen Ryan for field 
service and NEA, Lester Grimm for 
research and the School Problems Com- 
mission, Dr. Claude Vick for profes- 
sional and public relations, and Hope 
Angel for editorial, and complimented 
the staff for its fine work. 

The secretary was instructed to secure 
bids for improved artificial lighting in 
the various headquarters offices. 

The board designated the following 
for attendance at the Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Jan. 8-9, 1951 meeting of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards: President Edith 
T. Wentworth, DeKalb; IEA commis- 
sion chairman Dr. Bertrand L. Smith, 
Oak Park; Mary LeMay, IEA board 
and commission member, Ottawa; 
Eunice Hohner, commission member, 
LaGrange; and William Carruthers, 
commission member, Murphysboro. 

Anne Morrison, Rockford, was indi- 
cated for endorsement by Representa- 
tive Assembly action to membership on 
the Illinois State Examining Board. 

The board directed that its executive 
committee and the executive secretary 
meet with committees of the two teacher 
reading circle boards to discuss prob- 
lems pertaining thereto. It voted recom- 
ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Exceptional opportunities, all 
Register now for 





GOOD SCHOOLS .. . 


SUNSET TEACHERS AGENCY 


FREE ENROLLMENT 
Placements limited to California schools 
1416 Westwood Boulevard, Room 10, Los Angeles 24, California 


GOOD SALARIES 
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CORRECTION 


The teacher pictured on page 
122 of the December ILttnors 
Epucation, following events in 
Korea with his students, is named 
David Brink rather than Donald 
Brink as the caption stated. The 
Lenzburg School is not in Belle- 
ville, but in the village of Lenz- 
burg in St. Clair County. It is a 
two-room school. 

















These are announcements by the manufacturers 
of new products which we believe will be of 
professional interest to educators. This listing 
should not be construed as a recommendation by 
the editor. You will want to check and compare 
these items with others to be found in your school 
supply store. If unable to find the products de 
sired, write ILLiInors Epvucation. "our re. 
quest for information will be forwarded to the 
producer. 


Three Number Wheels to make it fun 
for little folks to easily learn addition, 
subtraction, and multiplication. Each wheel 
teaches one subject, and because the only 
answer which can show is the correct 
one, there can be no error. The game 
aspect for school and home will stimulate 
interest and faster learning. They develop 
confidence when doing homework. Tough 
check material insures durability. Wheels 
are twenty-five cents each, plus ten cents 
on each order to cover mailing costs. 
Quantity discounts on school orders. 


Westone is an antiseptic floor treat- 
ment with bacteriostatic properties. Has 
also been used successfully on blackboards, 
chalk rails, bookshelves, desks, venetian 
blinds, and other equipment. It reduces 
janitorial increases sanitation in 
kitchens, cafeterias, and dining halls; re- 
duces laundry expense for regular clothes, 
gym suits, and uniforms. Because it keeps 
the air free from dust, it prevents cross- 
infection where children are crowded into 
relatively small areas. 


costs ; 


Sky-Lift screen stand converts large- 
audience size wall and ceiling screens to 
either a tripod or platform model. It 
permits the use of a large-size screen 
wherever a permanent installation is im- 
practical. The Sky-Lift will handle screens 
up to 12 ft. x 12 ft. in size. Strength 
with lightweight construction is a feature 
Folds compactly for easy shipping, carry- 
ing, and storage. 


—— 








mendations to the Representative As- 
sembly in behalf of the recognition ol 
Illinois Association of School Secre- 
taries and Illinois Association for Super 
vision and Curriculum Development 4s 
sections of the IEA, and adjourned at 
12:30 Saturday noon, Dec. 9, after 
agreeing to meet again Dec. 29 at Chi 
cago. 





IrvING F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary, IEA. 
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LOOK, HEAR, 


Now! 


By Dorothea Pellet? ————— 


Director of Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 





Daniel Boone (17 minutes, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films*)—Here’s an- 
other in the great men series of 20 titles, 
making a name in history—a man and a 
past era pertinent to the present. The 
story of Boone typifies the frontiersman 
as a daring vanguard of civilization yet 
personalizes him in dramatic and authen- 
tic biography. Helpful as program mate- 
rial for adult and high school groups, or 
classes in English, social studies, or 
psychology. 


US Customs Safeguard Foreign Trade 
(16 minutes, color, Frith Films), and 
Guardians of our Country’s Health (16 
minutes, color, Frith Films)—Shows with 
dramatic sensitiveness the responsibilities 
and methodical coordination at ports of 
entry for car, boat, or plane, of four 
government services: public health, immi- 
gration, customs, and department of agri- 
culture. The film on customs emphasizes 
the detailed work of that service as the 
other film does the US Public Health 
Service at ports of entry. Students gain 
respect and admiration as they follow the 
thoroughness and diplomacy of the offi- 
cials. An incidental search for a smuggler 
gives suspense and the right ending. Valu- 
able for vocational information, for classes 
in social studies, science, English, in upper 
elementary to adult levels. 


Writing Through the Ages (10 min- 
utes, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films)— 
From ages past the world over, highlights 
of history show how your handwriting 
came to be, from early picture symbols, 
through cutting on store or sticks, making 
papyrus, clay or wax tablets and stylus, 
brush and ink on rice paper. Need for 
and origin of the alphabet, and some word 
origins, are shown, until at about the 
time of Charlemagne letters began to look 
much like ours, and the Renaissance 
brought letterpress printing. Seeing hand- 
writing of some famous people of long ago 
proves the resemblance to ours. From 
upper elementary grades on up, this film 
will strike interest in social studies and 
English classes, for general information. 


Printing Through the Ages (14 min- 
utes, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films)— 
Making a potato print, familiar to stu- 
dents, illustrates the basic technique used 
in all printing. Then, from earliest 
methods of imprinting a seal on clay or 
wax, the development is traced as it fol- 
lows the impact of the Renaissance and 
Gutenberg’s movable metal type (as if 
*Films are 16mm sound, black and white, “class- 
room tested,” and may be secured from local dis- 


tributors. For those you are unable to locate, 
Write to Mrs. Pellett.) 
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School Teacher Zoo 





MAN PRINCIPAL 








LADY PRINCIPAL 


Photos by Samuel Myslis, Chicago 





you were reasoning and inventing with 
him), the Industrial Revolution, and 
modern improvements to today’s compli- 
cated and specialized machines. Diagrams 
explain the principles of the press and 
its improvements. Close-up photographs 
add reality. Classes in printing, journal- 
ism, English, economics, and social studies 
find social meaning emphasized in the 
story of technological advance. 

How Honest Are You? (15 minutes, 
color also, Coronet Films)—The problem 
handled realistically involves conflicts 
showing that being honest is more than 
telling truth. The coach helps the teen- 
aged gang analyze the situation and phrase 
rules for future use. Using good appreci- 
ation of human values, the film forcefully 
appeals to high school and adult groups 
in psychology, social studies, family life, 
and guidance. 

Your Friend, the Doctor (10 minutes, 
color also, Coronet Films)—Jimmie sees 
that school nurse, teachers, parents, and 
playmates depend upon the family phy- 
sician to keep them well or to help in 
emergency. Confidence is built through 
constructive use of real life situations con- 
sidered through the young child’s feelings 
and understanding. 

Let’s Read Poetry (10 minutes, Bailey 
Films)—Audience participation is invited 
in reading Rossetti’s “Who Has Seen the 
Wind,” Longfellow’s “Rain in Summer,” 
and Riley’s “Brook Song.” Thirteen-year- 
old Tommy gets ideas on improving his 
reading to add enjoyment and understand- 
ing. So, too, will students, both younger 
and older, who see and hear this film. 
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‘Best Teacher Contest’ 
To Open In January 

The Quiz Kids will start off the new 
year searching for America’s top teachers, 
as they open their sixth annual 
Teacher Contest.” The contest will be offi 
cially launched on the Quiz Kids radio 
program Sunday, Jan. 7, will be conducted 
also on their Friday evening TV show, 
and will run through Feb. 11. 


“Best 


All elementary and high school students 
will be invited to write letters on the sub 
ject, “The Teacher Who Has Helped Me 
Most.” Letters may be of any length and 
will be judged on the student’s ability to 
tell honestly and clearly how par- 
ticular teacher has helped him, and the 
importance of that help. What is said 
is more important than how it is said 


some 


Two prize-winning teachers will be ac 
corded national honor: The “Best Teacher 
of 1951” will receive a cash prize of $2000, 
an appearance on the Quiz Kids program, 
and a entertainment in Chicago 
with all expenses paid; and the “Most 
Teacher of 1951” will be 
used for graduate 


week’s 


Promising 
awarded $2000 to be 
study. 

The two students writing the 
nominating the winning teachers will each 
be awarded a $1000 US security bond first 
prize. Each of the next best letters will 
win $10 in cash, and 500 more winning 
students will each receive an honor cer- 
tificate and a Quiz Kid pin 

Entries should be addressed to Quiz 
Kids “Best Teacher Contest,” PO Box Y, 
Chicago 77 


letters 
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School Teacher Zoo 


—Photo by Samuel Myslis, Chicago 


"They were sent to us from another school." 














Advertisers in this issue have materials, prod- 
ucts, or services that can be useful to you. For 
fastest service, write to advertisers directly, and 
please mention this publication. For convenience 
in ordering, use the coupon below. 

48b. Named Passenger Trains—a 24- 
page list of railroad passenger trains in 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico 
which are identified by names. Gives points 
of origin and destination for each train, 
railroad, or railroads over which it oper- 
ates, and the types of motive power. 
Suitable for studies and business 
Extra copies available for free 
classroom distribution. (Association of 
American Railroads) 

47b. The Music America Loves Best 
Record Catalog—a 240-page catalog of 
the finest music performed by the world’s 
greatest artists on RCA Victor records 
(Radio Corporation of America) 

46b. Leaflet, “Setting Up Your Audio- 
Visual Education Program,” describes a 


social 


classes. 
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new, easy-to-use handbook prepared by 


the Audio-Visual Education Department 
of California that may be ordered through 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. Tersely 
written and cleverly illustrated, the hand- 
book is an excellent guide for anyone con- 
cerned with audio-visual education. 

43b. King Coal Quiz—a fascinating 
new booklet which gives some surprising 
information on the coal industry and its 
relation to other industries. (Bituminous 
Coal Institute) 

3lb. See All the World Here in 
America—Greyhound’s newest wall mural. 


Calendar 


January, 1951 

20—In-Service Conference on the Junior 
High School; Chicago Campus, North- 
western University. 

27—School Administrators Conference on 
School Building Construction and Man- 
agement as related to child health; SIU, 
Carbondale. 

29 to Feb. 2—Temple University Reading 
Institute, eighth annual; Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. 

Fesruary, 1951 

10—In-Service Conference on Reading 
and Language Arts; Chicago Campus, 
Northwestern University. 

10 to 14—National Association for Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 35th annual 
convention; New York City. 

10 to 15—Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, annual meet- 
ing; Detroit, Michigan. 

16 to 18—National Council for Education 
Travel, NEA division of Travel Sery- 
ice; Atlantic City. 

16 to 18—National Association of Sckool 
Secretaries, regional conference; Ai 
lantic City. 

16 to 20—National School Boards Associa 
tion, annual convention; Atlantic City 

17 to 22—American Association of School 
Administrators, annual convention; At 
lantic City. 

18 to 2I—NEA Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, conference; Atlantic 
City. 

19—National School Public Relations As- 
sociation, winter meeting; Atlantic City. 

19 to 21—Department of Rural Education, 
annual conference; Atlantic City. 

19 to 2I—NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals, winter meeting; At- 

_lantic City. 

spots in America compared with similar 

spots in other parts of the world. Includes 

four lesson topics. One to a_ teacher. 

(Greyhound Lines) 
4b. Catalog No. 225—features a com- 

plete line of folding tables, including cafe- 

teria and kindergarten tables. (The Mon- 
roe Co.) 
4lb. Catalog of Physical Education 

Books—is an excellent source of infor- 

mation about books available for teaching 

skills in the field of health, physical edu- 





Eight feet long. Ljithographed in full cation, recreation, outdoors, crafts, sports, 
color. Shows nine outstanding, beautiful dance, etc. (A. S. Barnes and Co.) 
eee "3 
4 
| State Teachers Magazine, Inc. I 
| 307 North Michigan Avenue 
| Chicago 1, Illinois } 
1 Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each | 
; item checked. | 
| 48b. 47b. 46b. 43b. 31b. 4b. 41b. 
! 
Name | 
| 
Address City State i 
! 
| Subject Taught Grade ! 
I 
| School Address 
! ' 
: Enroliment: Boys Girls 
! ant sate ik a di tims Geant dite diate ania ets antennas denned nen tinea ae 
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Arithmetic 


Meeting Numbers, Weber and Weber. The Mc- 
Cormick-Mathers Publishing Company, Wichita, 
Kan. Paper. Illustrated. 96 pages. Price, 36 


cents. 

For late kindergarten or early first grade. A 
readiness program for developing the meaning of 
the basic number concepts through 10 on the non- 
reading level. 


Biology 


Biology: A Study Guide, Blanche McAvoy and 
Harold Moore. Burgess Publishing Co., 426 
South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. Paper. 
191 pages. Illustrated. Price, $2.50. 

Results of work done with student teachers at 
the Illinois State Normal University High School. 


Education 


A Good School Day, Viola Theman. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Paper. 59 pages. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 

Parent-Teacher Series. 

Point Four and Education. Educational Policies 
Commission, NEA. Paper. 27 pages. Price 20 
cents. 

Discusses Truman’s Point Four Program in its 
relation to education. 

Human Relations in Curriculum Change, Ken- 
neth D. Benne and Bozidar Muntyan. Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Program Bulletin 
No. 7. May be obtained from Vernon L. Nickell, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field. Paper. 116 pages. 

Selected readings with special emphasis on 
group development. 

Fundamentals of Curriculum Development, 
Smith, Stanley, Shores. World Book Co. Cloth. 
784 pages. Price, $4.50. 

Basic text curriculum development containing 
the principles and procedures applicable to the de- 
velopment of an educational program at any level. 

State Certification Requirements for Secondary 
School Teachers of Health Education, Physical 
Education, and for Athletic Coaches, Frank S. 
Stafford. Federal Security Agency, Office of Edu- 
cation.* Paper. 33 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

Summary of state certification requirements. 

Public School Finance Programs of the Forty- 
Eight States, Morphet and Lindman. Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Office of Education.* Paper. 110 
pages. Price, 50 cents. 

A cooperative study by the Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency; the School of Educa- 
tion, University of California; and the Council of 
State Governments. 

School Crossing Signals, C. C. Wiley. Depart- 
ment of Civil Engineering, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. Paper. 12 pages. 

Summary and discussion of a study of school 
crossing signals in the city of Champaign, IIl., 
made during the academic year 1949-50. 


Driver Training 


E. P. Dulton 
188 pages. 


Hot Rod, Henry Gregor Felsen. 
and Co., Inc., New York. Cloth. 
Price, $2. 

, A safety book written in an interesting narrative 
orm. 


Guidance 


How To Pass College Entrance Tests, Alison 
Peters. Arco Publishing Company, 480 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 7. Cloth. 188 pages. 
Price, $2.50. 

A complete guide to the entrance examinations 
given by the colleges of America. Describes them 
all, provides study material, practice questions and 
answers. 

Guidance Procedures In High School. Wrenn 
and Dugan. University of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapolis 14. Paper. 71 pages. Price, $1.50. 

A monograph designed especially for the use of 
those concerned with pupil personnel services in 
the small, non-metropolitan high school. Reports 
the guidance practices found in an extensive survey 
of such schools. 

In-Service Preparation for Guidance Duties. 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education.* 
Paper. 48 pages. Price, 30 cents. 

One of a series of committee reports on coun- 
selor Preparation from the proceedings of the 8th 
National Conference of State Supervisors of Guid- 
ance Services and Counselor Trainers. 

Vocational Requirements. National Office Man- 
agement Association, 132 West Chelten Avenue, 
Philadelphia 44, Paper. 15 pages. 
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(Publishers listed in last column.) 


A survey of vocational requirements for certain 
beginning office jobs. 

High School Handbook, Margaret E. Bennett. 
Science Research Associates, Inc. Paper. 48 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, 40 cents. 

Life Adjustment Booklet. Introduces the stu- 
dent to the high school and some of the problems 
he will face. 


Reading 
Making Reading Easy, C. R. Stone. Webster 
Publishing Co. Paper. 96 pages. Illustrated. 


Price, 40 cents. 

Designed to prevent reading failure before it has 
an opportunity to occur. 

1950-51 Annotated List of Books for Supple- 
mentary Reading (kindergarten—grade 9), edited 
by D. K. Cadwallader. Children’s Reading Serv- 
ice, 106 Beekman Street, New York 7. Paper. 
85 pages. 

Carefully chosen list of 1000 children’s books 
from over 40 publishers, arranged by topics and 
school grade levels. Special section devoted to 
books suitable for remedial reading. 

My Do and Learn Book. Ginn and Co. 
96 pages. Illustrated. Price, 52 cents. 

Workbook to accompany Roads To Everywhere 
in the Ginn Basic Reader Series. 


Paper. 


Science 


The Teaching of Science in Public High Schools, 
Philip G. Johnson. Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education.* Paper. 48 pages. 

An inquiry ino offerings, enrollments, and 
selected teaching conditions, 1947-48. 

Genetics—The Science of Heredity, John 
Pfeiffer. Genetics Society of America. Public 
Affairs Pamphlets. Paper. 32 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, 20 cents. 

Explains genetics, the science of heredity, and 
some of the striking developments due to its study. 


The Physical Sciences, revised edition, Eby, 
Waugh, Welch, and Buckingham. Ginn and Co. 
Cloth. 536 pages. Illustrated. Price, $3.36. 
Laboratory Guide, Eby, Waugh, Welch. Ginn 
and Co. Paper. 164 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.28. 


Concentrates on those aspects of science which 
affect daily living. Ideal for those who want gen- 
eral knowledge but are not interested in the com- 
plexities of pre-college physics or chemistry. 

Sponsoring the Science Club, George Greisen 
Mallinson. Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Graduate Division, Kalamazoo, Mich. Paper. 
18 pages. Price, 10 cents. 

Material prepared for the use of student teachers 
in science, and for science teachers whose training 
has not included preparation for sponsoring science 
clubs. 


Social Studies 


Know Your Capital City, Mary Willcockson. 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education.* 
Paper. 39 pages. Price, 20 cents. 

Takes you on a tour of Washington, D. C., 
through the experiences of a group of students. 

Problems Facing American Democracy, Horace 
Kidger. Ginn and Co. Cloth. 758 pages. IIlus- 
trated. Price, $3.48. 

A complete revision has brought this book up 
to date. A historical background im summary 
form is presented as a prelude to each problem. 

Strengthening the Forces ef Freedom. Depart- 
ment of State.* Paper. 192 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

Selected speeches and statements of Secretary of 
State Acheson. February, 1949, to April, 1950. 


Special Education 


Education of the Gifted. Educational Policies 
Commission, NEA. Paper. 88 pages. Price, 35 
cents. 

Recommendations for special attention to the 
gifted children. 

Curriculum Adjustments for the Mentally Re- 
tarded, revised by Elise H. Martens. Federal Se- 


January, 1951 
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curity Agency, Office of Education.* Paper. 100 


pages. Illustrated. Price, 35 cents. 


Miscellaneous 

Testing Terms for Better Understanding. United 
States Testing Co., Inc., Consumer Service Divi- 
sion, 1415 Park Avenue, Hoboken, N. J. Paper. 
34 pages. Free. 

Booklet listing important tests of merchandise 
used by the company. Defines textile terminology 
and apparatus used in specific tests. Standard and 
minimum specifications are given where available. 

Report of the Fourth National Conference on 
Citizenship. NEA. Paper. 112 pages. Price, 
50 cents. 

Three to Six: Your Child Starts to School, 
James L. Hymes, Jr. Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc. Paper. 32 pages. Illustrated. Price, 20 cents. 

Explains the actions and needs of a child in 
relation to the home and school. 

Apprenticeship, Past and Present. United States 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship.* 
Paper. 26 pages. Illustrated. Price, 15 cents. 

A story of apprentice training in the skilled 
trades—since colonial days. 

Scouting In Rural Schools. Joint project of 
Rural Service and the School Service of the Boy 
Scouts and the County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents of the NEA. Paper. L[llustrated. 

Pamphlet outlines a cooperative project that is 
hoped will open up new vistas, so that many more 
thousands of rural boys may receive the benefits 
of scouting. 

How To Profit from the Tourist Business, C. P 


Holway. Jay Rathburn Associates, 4514 West 
Medford Avenue, Milwaukee 10, Wis. Cloth. 45 
pages. Illustrated. 


Elementary text on community development of 
special interest to civic minded persons who take 
pride in helping build up their own community 
and state. 

Coal, Heat, Petroleum. F. E. Compton & Co. 
Paper. Illustrated. Free. 

Reprints of new articles in the current Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 

The American Educational Catalog. R. R. 
Bowker Co., 62 West 45th Street, New York, 


19. Paper. Almost 16,000 entries. Price, $1. 
Combines subject arrangement with author 
index. 

The Autobiography of Robert A. Millikan. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11. Cloth. 311 pages. Price, $4.50. 

Mr. Millikan is a dean of American scientists, 
pioneer in atomic physics, and a winner of the 
Nobel Prize. 

Patterns of Cooperation. Department of State. 
Paper. 130 pages. Illustrated. 

Achievements of international 
in the economic and social field. 

Control of Radiation Hazards in the Atomic 
Energy Program. United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, US Government Printing Office.* 


organizations 





Paper. 230 pages. Illustrated. Price, 55 cents. 
Explains in clear and detailed fashion, ways 
and means used for safety in atomic energy 
plants 
*For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, US Government Printing Office, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 

F. E. Compton and Co., 1000 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 

Ginn and Company, Statler Building, Bos- 
ton 17. 

NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16. 

Science Research Associates, Inc., 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4. 

Webster Publishing Company, 1808 Washing- 
ton Avenue, St. Louis 3. 

World Book Company, Yonkers 5, 


228 South 


New York. 











Q Bituminous coal leads all other fuels in the generation of elec- 
tricity. And nearly every year, Electric Power Companies get 
more electricity from one ton of coal than they did the year) 
before. The upper bar shows how much electric power one tom 
of coal produced in 1914. On the lower bar, block in how much 

0 power you think that same ton produces today. 


Q What do “crocodiles” do in our coal mines? 
The miners keep them as pets 
They help remove the coal ([] 


On the average, Electric Power Companies now generate over 
They warn miners of bad air [=] A S P g 


three times more power from each ton of coal than they did ig 
1914. Recently, engineers have built even better generating plants 

‘ which will produce over five times more power than the 1914 
average. 

Coal in the ground hasn’t changed during this time. But since 
1914, new preparation machinery has greatly improved the 
quality of coal. And during that same time, better coal-burning 
equipment has continually boosted coal’s power output. 


A “Crocodiles” help remove coal. The modern automatic coal- 
loading machine, which miners sometimes call a “crocodile,” 
really looks like one. Broad “teeth,” revolving toward the 
center of the machine’s “mouth,” pick up the loose coal at 
the rate of six tons per minute. Machines like this make 
the miner’s job much easier and far more productive than 
in the past. 


Q Here is a scrambled list of bituminous coal’s best customers. 
Put them in proper order, with the biggest user first. 


RAILROADS 
RETAIL DEALERS 


COKE, GAS & CHEMICALS 
ELECTRIC POWER UTILITIES 


A In proper order, the list would read as follows: Coke, Gas 
& Chemicals (92,000,000 tons); Retail Dealers (90,000,000 
tons); Electric Power Utilities (81,000,000 tons); Railroads 
(72,000,000 tons). 





Ihe questions 


FREE BOOKLET: and answers 
@ above are only 61. TONS 1 TON 12 TON 


four of many in 
our fascinating new booklet—“King Coal Quiz.” Write 
for your free copy today! 





Q if you were a miner, using today’s modern equipment, Be 
much coal do you think you could get out in the average WOR 
ing day? Check the proper pile. 











A Check the biggest pile: The American miner averaged 6% t¢ 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


of coal per working day in 1949. By way of comparison, 
American miner produces as much coal as six British mine 
The chief reason for American leadership is modern machin 
Today in our underground bituminous mines, about 91% of 
coal is mechanically cut, and about 60% is mechanically load 
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